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Online picket 


Labour Party members have staged 
an extraordinary online picket of a 
shadow minister to protest an alleged 
purge in the party. 

During an online Labour Party 
meeting shadow minister Andy 
McDonald was _ unexpectedly 
bombarded with questions about the 
suspension of hundreds of members 
since Keir Starmer became leader. 
McDonald, shadow minister for 
employment, refused to answer 
the questions and one questioner, 
Norman Thomas, was _ ejected 
from the meeting, which was about 
protecting rights at work. “We have 
been driven to take this action by 
the outrageous injustices which are 
happening under the leadership of 
Keir Starmer. We are fighting for 
free speech and democracy in our 
party,” Thomas (himself a suspended 
member) said. 

At the meeting Thomas asked 
McDonald if he supported the 
rights of “hundreds of ordinary 
members who had been suspended 
and expelled since Starmer became 
leader”. Another picket said 
members were being suspended for 
debating motions and asked if they 
shouldn’t take collective action. 
But the shadow minister ignored all 
questions put to him and Thomas 
was ejected. He said: “I could see 
the shadow minister reading our 
questions, but he didn’t respond. My 
last question was: ‘Why won’t you 
answer these questions?’ Then they 
kicked me out of meeting.” 

Until December of last year 
Thomas was chair of South Thanet 
Labour Party. He was suspended, 
like many other local officers, for 
allowing his members to debate a 
motion supporting former leader 
Jeremy Corbyn. He says he was 
shocked by the way he was treated 
at the online meeting and denies 
his questions were irrelevant: “The 
meeting was about protecting rights 
at work, I was putting valid questions 
about the rights of people who put in 
hours of voluntary work for the party 
- people who are being suspended 
or expelled for no good reason. The 
shadow minister wouldn’t even do 
me the courtesy of a reply. I was 
shocked by the way I was treated.” 

On Saturday February 27 at 
llam LIEN will hold its founding 
conference, where it will discuss its 
future actions. 

Labour In Exile Network 
email 


Don’t be silent 


John Lennon once said something 
along the lines that life is what 
happens while you’re busy making 
plans. Historical turning points 
often happen while most people are 
busy getting on with everyday life. 
It is only in retrospect that the great 
mass of people realise that they have 
lived through them. We are presently 
passing through what could be a 
turning point in the history of the 
labour movement in Britain. 

The removal of the old clause 
four from the rulebook of the Labour 
Party was an_ historical turning 
point. It signalled the adoption of 
neoliberalism. Blair’s ‘New Labour’ 
was committed to deregulation and 
privatisation. Blair’s government 
was “intensely relaxed” about people 
becoming filthy rich. Social trends 
begun under Thatcher continued, 
as the gap between rich and poor 
widened, the proportion of workers 
in precarious employment increased 
and the working class became more 


atomised. It was this line of march 
that led to a foreign policy that 
enabled the growth of some of the 
most reactionary forces in the world. 

The suspension of Jeremy Corbyn 
from the Parliamentary Labour Party 
could be an historical turning point. 
If the whip is restored to Corbyn, 
there would not be a great swing 
to the left in the Labour Party: the 
left would still be on the back foot. 
However, if Starmer succeeds in 
permanently excluding Corbyn, then 
the Labour Party would be finished 
as a vehicle for substantial social 
change for a generation. It would 
be a massive blow to the morale of 
the left, and more and more people 
would drop out of active politics. 
Tens of thousands of members have 
already resigned from Labour since 
Starmer became leader. 

It may well be that Jeremy Corbyn 
wins his court case. I don’t think 
that this would be a good outcome. 
I would be pleased that he had won, 
but I would be far, far happier if he 
was reinstated as a result of pressure 
exerted by members of Constituency 
Labour Parties and affiliated trades 
unions. Can we really be happy about 
the internal affairs of our party being 
decided by the state? Would we really 
want a (metaphorical) police officer 
attending every meeting to ensure 
that the rulebook is observed? If we 
are so weak in numbers or 1n spirit 
that Corbyn can only be reinstated on 
the instructions of a judge, then we 
will have lost. 

We are not weak in numbers. 
The problem that besets us - the left 
in the Labour Party across Britain 
- is weakness of spirit. We are too 
frightened of what may happen to 
us if we speak out. That we have 
roads in Harlow named after Nelson 
Mandela and Salvador Allende is 
a reminder that in some parts of 
the world in certain periods our 
comrades have faced imprisonment, 
torture and execution. 

What is the worse thing that could 
happen to a CLP officer if he or 
she spoke out in support of Jeremy 
Corbyn? Suspension from __ the 
Labour Party is a lot less dangerous 
to your health than suspension 
from a gallows. There is nothing to 
stop Labour councillors speaking 
out in defence of Corbyn; there is 
no rule under which they could be 
disciplined for doing so. 

In future decades, when people 
ask us what we did to support our 
brother, Jeremy Corbyn, in his 
hour of need, will we be able to say 
honestly and unashamedly that we 
spoke out in his support? Or will we 
have to shamefacedly admit that we 
kept quiet, while history turned to 
the right, and condemned yet another 
generation to suffer the slings and 
arrows of unconstrained capitalism? 
John Wake 
Harlow 


Marxist duty 


Tony Greenstein and others certainly 
put the cat amongst the pigeons at 
the launch of the Labour Campaign 
for Free Speech on February 13. 
There are two parts to the argument. 
The first is that the right to free 
speech does not include the right to 
shout ‘fire’ in a crowded theatre; and 
the second is the duty of Marxists to 
physically no-platform fascists. 

Four pages of dense text from 
James Harvey and Jack Conrad 
seek to demolish this principled 
stance (‘End the contradiction’ and 
‘We light fires’, February 18). But 
Greenstein’s motion of no platform 
for fascists won by a far larger 
majority than the CPGB’s libertarian 
approach to free speech and fascism. 
Harvey ridiculously seeks a tour de 
force by accusing those who took the 
Marxist position: 


“In defining fascism as an ever- 
present, existential threat and thus 
elevating ‘no platforming’ to a 
principle, fascism and Nazism 
were de-historicised and _ de- 
contextualised. The result was that 
the real counterrevolutionary nature 
of fascism and its relationship with 
capitalism are ignored. Thus, for 
these comrades, ‘no platforming’ 
becomes a moral stance directed 
against an eternal evil rather than 
a reactionary movement to be 
confronted and defeated politically 
by the organised working class ... 
However, our focus must remain 
on politically combating fascism 
and other reactionary movements 
by convincing their supporters, to 
use Trotsky’s words, and winning 
them over to a real alternative to 
capitalist reaction”, Harvey assures 
us (emphasis in the original text). 

Here we see the essential failure 
to understand fascism. It cannot 
be defeated simply by political 
persuasion. Fascism’s __ central 
aim is to eliminate by force the 
organisations of the working class, 
its trade unions, its political parties, 
right, left and centre, and, of course, 
its revolutionary and centrist (in 
Marxist terms) leadership, in order 
to restore capitalism’s rate of profit. 
Victories in violent confrontation 
encourage the declassed petty 
bourgeoisie and lumpen workers 
whom we saw on Capitol Hill on 
January 6. Trump’s defence in 
encouraging and directing the coup 
attempt was his right to free speech. 

And then Jack Conrad, in a 
turgid piece of irrelevant historical 
assertions, seeks to prove that it’s 
OK to shout fire in a crowded theatre 
because of the historical context in 
which the Supreme Court delivered 
the judgement. Defending Trump’s 
defence? The other confusion 1s 
that the Marxist principle of no- 
platforming is a demand on the 
state to ban fascist parties. It is 
not: of course we do not demand 
the state ban fascist marches and 
parties, because we know that such 
legislation is used overwhelmingly 
against the left and organised 
working class. The demand is to 
organise to physically confront the 
fascists, to deny them the streets and 
public platforms, because fascists 
are qualitatively different from all 
other forms of reaction, as we have 
explained above. 

That Trotsky was willing to 
appear before the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities does not 
prove that he was for unalloyed free 
speech or soft on the capitalist state 
- his entire history of revolutionary 
activism gives the lie to that 
suggestion. I shared a_ platform 
with a National Front fascist during 
a hustings for the 1979 general 
election, which included the Tory 
and Labour candidates. It would 
have been a foolish ultra-leftism to 
refuse. 

The ‘great Marxist’, Joe Stalin, 
had a similar notion when he 
persuaded the German Communist 
Party that the Nazis were no danger 
whatsoever, and they  inanely 
parroted ‘After the Nazis, us’, when 
Hitler came to power in January 
1933. The main enemies were the 
German Social Democrats and the 
‘Trotsky fascists’, Uncle Joe had 
convinced them. They kept saying 
it for six whole weeks - until Hitler 
rounded them all up and sent them 
to the concentration camps. On 
December 8 1931 Trotsky had tried 
to warn them what was coming in 
‘For a workers’ united front against 
fascism’, which clearly does not rely 
solely on persuasion: 

“Worker-communists, you are 
hundreds of thousands, millions; 
you cannot leave for any place; 


there are not enough passports 
for you. Should fascism come to 
power, it will ride over your skulls 
and spines like a terrific tank. Your 
salvation lies in merciless struggle. 
And only a fighting unity with the 
Social Democratic workers can 
bring victory. Make haste, worker- 
communists: you have very little 
time left!” 

Gerry Downing 

Socialist Fight 


Free Assange 


The launch of the Labour Campaign 
for Free Speech on February 13, 
as reported in the Weekly Worker, 
may prove significant and timely. 
The conference, with three hundred 
participants, identified three major 
issues - the use of smears of anti- 
Semitism to silence critics of Israel; 
the imprisonment of Julian Assange 
to intimidate journalists who expose 
criminal acts and human rights 
violations; and the defence of a 
democratic culture of open debate in 
the labour movement. 

The following resolution was 
passed demanding freedom for 
Assange with overwhelming support. 
“1. This conference recognises 
that Wikileaks exposed — secret 
communications and war crimes 
committed by the US and as a 
consequence Julian Assange is held 
as a political prisoner of the UK 
state. We recognise his treatment is 
a threat to the freedom of the press 
and right of citizens to know what 1s 
being carried out by the state. 

“2. This conference opposes his 
extradition to the United States, 
condemns his cruel treatment in 
prison and calls for his immediate 
release from jail. 

“3. This conference supports the 
campaign to Free Julian Assange. 
We urge all participants to raise the 
demand for his immediate release 
in Labour Party meetings, trade 
union branches and community 
organisation and, where possible, to 
link it with the issue of defence of 
free speech.” 

I proposed this motion with 
Matthew Jones from Scotland. 
We stepped aside to enable Deepa 
Driver - a member of the University 
and College Union executive, chair 
of Camden Momentum and a legal 
observer at the Assange trial - to 
move the motion. The attacks on 
free speech have led to Labour 
Party members losing their party 
membership and to some losing their 
employment. However, important 
though these examples are, the 
most important cases are journalists 
losing their lives and/or being locked 
up by dictators or by so-called 
‘democracies’. 

Chelsea Manning, like Assange, 
has lost her liberty and must 
be freed immediately. But the 
socialist movement in the UK has 
concentrated on the most important 
political prisoner held in isolation 
in ‘our’ high security jail at Her 
Majesty’s pleasure. Socialists have 
to convince the working class 
movement to demand his immediate 
release from jail and organise protest 
actions. 

In exposing US state secrets, 
Assange has committed no crime 
that any democrat recognises. He has 
acted on our behalf by exposing the 
information we need as citizens. This 
case shows the true nature of the 
British crown, which supports illegal 
covert action and masquerades 
behind a thin veneer of liberal values. 
Assange 1s being treated cruelly and 
inhumanly - he is a political prisoner 
and therefore cannot get a fair trial. 
The verdict was already decided by 
Trump and confirmed by Biden. 

The new Labour campaign will 
take up free speech in the Labour 


Party, but it will have to prove its 
worth by mobilising the working 
class to demand Assange’s immediate 
release from jail. Securing his 
freedom will be a major victory for 
the working class in the struggle for 
freedom of information, free speech 
and the freedom to publish the truth. 
Steve Freeman 

London 


Just a prop 


Jim Creegan points out that Daniel 
Lazare constantly refers in his 
articles to the US constitution and 
other artefacts of US rule (‘Drivers 
that led to January 6’, February 18). 
Jim also points out, correctly, that all 
that he writes on this 1s true, but ... 

I would agree. Lazare’s critiques 
of the constitution and other items 
- the Senate, etc - are true, and 
important. They were established 
by a slave-owning and very class- 
conscious bourgeoisie and were 
meant by the founders to be 
eternal. The constitution is, I would 
suggest, a prop, in both senses of the 
word. It is a means of support to a 
decaying structure, and an item of 
stage furniture to keep an audience 
enthralled: “O say can you see ...”, 
hand springs to heart - mind you 
don’t scratch your finger on your 
lapel badge. 

Jim Nelson 
email 


No border 


Ulster will fight and Ulster will be 
right. This was the rallying war cry 
of political unionism and its armed 
supporters in loyalist paramilitaries 
during the partition of Ireland in the 
early 20th century. 

There have been many similar 
invocations of this settler-colonial 
mindset throughout Irish history, 
together with a veto on progress 
within Irish society and around Irish 
reunification. There were blood- 
curdling war cries of ‘No surrender’, 
‘No Lundy traitors’, ‘No sell-outs’, 
‘No Anglo-Irish agreement’ (1985), 
‘No Good Friday agreement’ (1998) 
and most recently ‘No border in the 
Irish Sea’. 

Things have changed forever 
with the vote to leave the EU. This 
necessitated customs checks between 
Britain and the European Union, 
which are having an effect upon the 
political processes within Northern 
Ireland and the island of Ireland. In 
order to protect peace and stability, 
no physical border on the island of 
Ireland can be justified. It might 
renew militant republican hostility 
against the continued colonial 
occupation, of which militarised 
border posts would be a physical 
reminder. Any customs border would 
be at British ports. The border would 
not be on the island of Ireland, but 
in the Irish Sea between Britain and 
Ireland. 

Northern Ireland is in a unique 
position. It is still an integral member 
of the European customs union and 
single market, and it is also an integral 
member of the United Kingdom’s 
internal domestic market. That leaves 
it in an enviable position, providing 
business opportunities to both the 
EU and Great Britain. But neither 
unionism politically nor loyalism 
militarily are concerned about the 
opportunities for business and the 
economy to grow exponentially in 
the North of Ireland. In the midst of 
a worldwide pandemic, they see no 
advantages to the current situation 
and indeed they insist on renewing 
the physical border between northern 
and southern Ireland, with all the 
inherent potential to destabilise the 
Good Friday agreement this would 
entail. 

Fra Hughes 
Belfast 
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No escape from Earth 


Dreams of Martian colonies cannot substitute for revolutionary change on this planet, argues Paul Demarty 


o the rover sent up by Nasa is 
Ss: latest unmanned device to 
land on Mars successfully. 

Its mission, on the face of it, 1s 
scientific: gathering more information 
about the presence of water on 
the planet, investigating possible 
microbial life forms and attempting to 
determine the sort of environment in 
which they might have lived. 

But the mission has implicit 
secondary objectives, of course. 
We note, in passing, the intricate 
relationship between the space 
agencies and the military-industrial 
complex, and the long-standing 
ambition of especially the United 
States of America to militarise space 
way beyond the status quo (ie, the GPS 
network and related infrastructure, 
which exists primarily to facilitate 
the dealing of death). But one should 
not underestimate the importance of 
prestige. The ability to land research 
vehicles on Mars is still more or less 
restricted to the US (and the European 
Space Agency), though orbital probes 
have been launched by several 
countries, including India and, most 
recently, the United Arab Emirates. 

However, it is more than just red- 
blooded American patriots who will be 
gladdened by the successful landing of 
the rover, named Perseverance. Many 
hail it as a reminder of the power and 
extent of human ingenuity. Like the 
other great space projects before it, 
it is rightly celebrated as a marvel of 
scientific and engineering endeavour. 
It is not all that long ago, really, that 
we had no idea at all of what was to be 
found on the surface of Mars: only in 
the late 19th century were telescopes 
invented with the required resolution 
to map the planet in any detail. The 
difficulties involved in delivering craft 
to the planet’s orbit have frustrated no 
less than two thirds of all the attempts 
ever made. We get a dose of optimism 
from seeing this car-sized rover going 
about its business - as perhaps we 
will if the mini-helicopter, Ingenuity, 
succeeds in making the first powered 
flight (for all we Earthlings know, 
anyway... ) in an atmosphere other 
than Earth’s. 

The utility of space missions falls 
within these areas - scientific, military 
and propaganda value - variously. 
So far as propaganda goes, the most 
‘useful’ are the manned missions. The 
sight of someone like ourselves at 
some improbable distance from Earth 
is immediately gripping in a way that a 
bunch of scientific equipment strapped 
to a rover chassis like the machine- 
gun on the back of a technical is not 
- quite. Now that we have a fairly good 
picture, since the Apollo and Soyuz 
missions, of what effects space travel 
has on the human body, the scientific 
utility of these missions is negligible 
and probably negative: the measures 
needed to keep people alive for the 
duration of a space journey - especially 
one to somewhere as far away as 
Mars - will correspondingly reduce 
the amount of actually useful research 
equipment that can be shipped on any 
given vessel. 

That ought to tip us off that there 
are, let us say, “extra-scientific’ motives 
in pride of place with Nasa’s current 
Mars mission. It is not its contribution 
to human knowledge, but its ability to 
satisfy the egos of the aforementioned 
American patriots (so far as such are 
to be found in Congress, with their 
fingers on the purse-strings) that 
allows Nasa to continue operating. 
Thus it must, periodically, promise 
to send someone where no human, 
or possibly only a few, have gone 
before - as it did in the last decade 





Once water flowed freely on Mars; now it is barren. That ought to be a warning for us on Earth 


with further lunar expeditions, and as 
it does now by writing future manned 
missions to Mars into the objectives of 
Perseverance itself. 


Fantasies 


The face of manned Mars expeditions 
these days is, of course, not anyone 
from Nasa, but the self-promoting 
billionaire, Elon Musk. Made rich 
by the entrepreneurial streak that led 
him to cannily inherit a vast emerald 
mining fortune, and then mega-rich by 
a lucky break in the dot-com boom, 
the rest of his life can now be spent 
indulging his fantasies - gratingly 
well-publicised indulgences at that. 

The most ‘sensible’ business he 
operates is Tesla, which does at least 
produce some cars that work fairly 
well most of the time, but whose 
stock price is bizarrely over-inflated, 
essentially as a function of his cult of 
personality (it got off to a rocky start, 
meanwhile, because his dream of a 
completely automated factory turned 
out to be an obstacle to production). 
Then there is the proposed hyperloop 
transportation system - which is 
spectacularly ill-conceived, but gets 
an occasional approving notice among 
American policymakers, who cannot 
be persuaded to invest money in old- 
fashioned public transit. The idea has 
not advanced further into reality than 
connecting one end of a Las Vegas 
convention centre to the other with a 
rather nondescript car tunnel. 

Then there is the space travel 
business. (There is an old joke: how do 
you become a millionaire? Easy - start 
off as a billionaire and invest in space 
travel.) By now, the pattern of Musk’s 
ventures is clear - he is mentally stuck 
in his early teens, and obsessed with 
projects that he thinks are really cool. 
What could be cooler than landing 
people on Mars - indeed, colonising 
it, terraforming it, bringing science- 
fiction to life? All representatives of 
the reality principle - be they Tesla 
short-sellers or sceptics of his wilder 
fancies - are to be anathematised 
among his cult following. 

Musk’s boyish _ _ enthusiasm, 
amplified by the legions of enablers 
surrounding him, is somehow the best 
spin we can put on the enthusiasm 
for colonising Mars that exists. There 
is, secondly, a desire to rerun the 


great achievements of the space race, 
and underlying it a hope for a more 
creditable unifying national project 
than the US (and those of us within its 
sphere of influence) has had for a long 
while. 

It is impossible, when one hears 
contemporary politicians proposing 
new and extravagant space gimmicks, 
not to notice the example they all 
strain to follow - John F Kennedy’s 
great speech announcing the Apollo 
programme: 


We choose to go to the Moon in this 
decade [like previous milestones], 
not because they are easy, but 
because they are hard, because 
that goal will serve to organise and 
measure the best of our energies 
and skills, because that challenge 
is one that we are willing to accept, 
one we are unwilling to postpone, 
and one which we intend to win. 


There is thus - with apologies to 
Fredric Jameson - a certain nostalgia 
for the future at work. 

The flipside to that nostalgia is the 
fact that, as Arthur C Clarke long ago 
complained, the future ain’t what it 
used to be. As the Americans prepared 
to land Apollo 11 on the moon, in 1968 
Clarke and Stanley Kubrick came up 
with 2001: a space odyssey, the film 
project that imagined humans living 
there and, as a consequence, reaching 
a new, transcendent stage of evolution. 
The Promethean optimism of that 
vision was rather striking in that age 
of nuclear standoffs, assassinations 
and ‘counter-intelligence’ programmes 


(‘Cointelpro’? - Kubrick’s own 
Dr Strangelove is an _ interesting 
counterpoint). Now it is almost 


impossible to imagine such a film 
being made. The prevailing register 
of ‘serious’ screen science fiction is 
dystopian, and the threat of apocalypse 
- whether by nuclear war, zombies or 
climate devastation - looms large. 

It does so, of course, because 
it looms large in life. International 
relations grow more rancorous, and 
wars more intractable. We do not have 
zombies, but we do have a global 
pandemic. Global warming delivers 
up disaster after disaster. This is a 
subtler matter than it may first appear. 
The popularity of apocalyptic cultural 


products, from The hunger games to 
The last of us - even the proliferation 
of millenarian religious sects - 1s not so 
much the shiver of recognition that we 
might be quite doomed as a civilisation 
as the paradoxically reassuring promise 
that (even after the end of the world) 
life somehow goes on. It will be seen, 
then, that the fantasies of the boy-king, 
Musk, serve a similar purpose. The 
destruction of the biosphere on which 
we humans rely will not wipe us out - 
we have an escape plan, to make Mars 
bloom ... 

So it was that, when Musk first 
announced his grand plan, he could 





breezily assert that, for the first few 
lucky ‘colonists’, this was certain 
to be a one-way trip, and not an 
altogether pleasant one, without 
fear of scaring off all possible 
recruits. He could depend both on 
the nostalgia (“We do these things 
not because they are easy ...’) and 
the magnificently dysfunctional 
character of contemporary society, 
with its endless wars, looming 
ecological disasters and growing 
surplus population, to provide toy 
soldiers in greater numbers than he 
could possibly use. 

There is a fad among certain 
comrades on the left - it is frankly 
often difficult to discern how 
seriously it is taken - to appropriate 
the techno-futurist imagery of science 
fiction. One use, certainly, is to 
demand “luxury space communism” 
as a way of placing the revolutionary 
change we say we desire in an 
impossibly far-off utopian register, 
while in the meantime uncritically 
supporting Jeremy Corbyn, Bernie 
Sanders, “pink wave’ presidents in 
Latin America or whoever else it is 
this week. 

It is a coimcidence, but a 
serendipitous one, since the problem 
with both the Martian and right- 
opportunist sorts of daydreams 1s 
that they fail to take seriously enough 
the need to change the world we 
live in now. In the former case, we 
content ourselves with a promissory 
note for a better life in the ‘off-world 
colonies’ at some future point; in the 
latter we are satisfied that we need 
do no more than fight for a universal 
basic income and a better healthcare 
system to make a revolutionary 
breakthrough in the not-too-distant 
future. Both are illusions, and serve 
to hide from us the gravity of our 
situation and the scale of our duties @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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Sunday February 28, Spm 
A week in politics 
Political report and discussion from 
CPGB’s Provisional Central Committee 


Register in advance for this webinar: 
usO2web.zoom.us/webinar/register/WN_1fkeWOCVTx19J-3MCMWaqw 


Sunday March 7, 5pm 
NEP, the banning of factions and Kronstadt - 
the turning point in the Russian Revolution? 
Speaker: Mike Macnair 


Sunday February 28, 5pm 
A week in politics 
Political report and discussion from 
CPGB’s Provisional Central Committee 


Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 
Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
For further information, email Stan Keable at 
Secretary(@labourpartymarxists.org.uk 
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The Firm vs the Sussexes 


Monarchy is part reality TV show, part constitutional check on democracy, writes Eddie Ford 






pparently, after being admitted 
A«: a week ago to the King 

Edward VII private hospital 
in central London, the 99-year-old 
Philip Windsor is “comfortable and 
responding to treatment’. This is his 
longest unplanned visit for a decade 
or more and it is reported that he will 
remain there several more days for 
“observation and rest’’, as he battles an 
infection. 

Maybe this sounds cynical, but 
I mterpret that to mean the Duke of 
Edinburgh is on his last legs and does 
not stand much chance of making 
it to 100 on June 10. Without being 
ghoulish, it would be interesting to 
see how the news is handled by the 
monarchy (or The Firm - a term first 
attributed to Philip). If he were to die 
in the midst of a pandemic, that would 
obviously present a nightmare in terms 
of publicity and ceremony. How to 
strike the right tone? How to get the 
decorum right? How to organise the 
funeral? Going into North Korean- 
style mourning - compulsory grief 
- for a grotesquely privileged 99-year- 
old man risks alienating the public 
after 122,000 have died so far of the 
Covid virus, especially so when that is 
a totally unnecessary level of fatalities 
caused by a criminally incompetent 
government. 

After all, the royals totally screwed 
up their imitial reaction to the death 
of Diana Spencer, almost sparking a 
mass backlash against The Firm for 
its perceived uncaring and heartless 
attitude. Public relations could be 
even more of a problem, when you 
consider the fact that the coronavirus 
has hammered sections of the working 
class, whether due to their job or 
housing conditions, and we now 
run the very real risk of ‘vaccine 
poverty’ - ie, a stark disparity between 
vaccine-rich areas getting protection, 
and particularly disadvantaged areas 
where the virus continues to take its 
deadly toll. Are the BBC and other 
outlets really going to devote - as they 
normally do with departed royals - 
hours and hours to Philip? 

Of course, the House of Windsor is 
ubiquitous in the British media - even 
if that title is a complete invention (the 
House of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
quietly changed its name in 1917 to 
the more English-sounding ‘Windsor’ 
due to rising anti-German sentiment). 
Hardly making an original point, the 
royal family these days operates a bit 
like a reality TV show - something that 
upsets the traditionalists, it goes without 
saying. Every act of impropriety or 
scandal (we have been treated to 
many) receives dizzying amounts of 
coverage in the press - often siding 
with this or that individual, or faction. 
Every detail is micro-analysed. And 
the British royals - just like any star or 
band - have a devoted fan base around 
the world. 


Former royals 


All of which brings us neatly to prince 
Harry Windsor, the duke of Sussex - 
royals have a lot of names. The sixth in 
line to the throne (meaning he does not 
stand a chance) seems to be becoming 
the black sheep of the family. Actually, 
that designation richly deserves to go 
to Andrew Windsor, the duke of York, 
for his dodgy connections to convicted 
sex offender and “friend”, Jeffrey 
Epstein - not to mention his appallingly 
misjudged television interview for the 
BBC’s Newsnight in November 2019. 
Anyway, it was revealed last week that 
Harry and his American wife, Meghan 
Markle, will not return as “working 
members” of the royal family. The 
decision followed a 12-month review 


Diminishing novelty value 


of the couple’s position, which was 
thrashed out at a tense meeting in 
Sandringham last year. 

As readers will doubtlessly recall, 
Harry and Meghan announced that 
they wanted to “step back” from 
royal duties - which is meant to be a 
job for life. We were told that “after 
many months of reflection and internal 
discussions”, the couple wanted to 
carve out a “progressive new role” 
within the institution of the monarchy 
- the mind still boggles as to what 
that could have been. The happy 
couple also said that they would be 
“financially independent”, jetting 
between the UK and North America. 
They also announced the launch of 
a charitable “non-profit” enterprise 
along the lines of those run by Barack 
and Michelle Obama, Biull and 
Melinda Gates, etc, etc - where super- 
rich individuals of a philanthropic bent 
can generously donate, safe in the 
knowledge that it is all tax-deductible. 
By all accounts, the queen was not 
amused in the slightest by the new 
turn of events - “blindsided’’, in fact, 
as it was made without any warning or 
prior negotiation. According to various 
news outlets, she and other members 
of family felt “dismayed”, “furious”, 
“disappointed” and “hurt.” 

In other words, the couple had 
hoped for a half-in, half-out deal, 
whereby they could be based abroad, 
but still fly the flag for the monarchy 
- retaining all the trappings and 
privileges of Firm membership. But 
Harry and Meghan were never going 
to be allowed to have their cake and 
eat it - that would tarnish the brand too 
much. The final straw, it seems, was 


the announcement of a “tell-all’ and 
“intimate” account by the couple of 
their “Meegxit” departure from the UK 
in an interview with Oprah Winfrey, 
which is due to be broadcast by CBS 
on March 7. 

Provoked by an indignity too far, The 
Firm struck back - saying in an official 
statement that “in stepping away from 
the work of the royal family’, it is not 
possible for the couple “to continue 
with the responsibilities and duties that 
come with a life of public service’. No 
longer members of the business, Harry 
and Meghan are going to be stripped of 
their honorary military appointments 
and royal patronages. For Harry the 
patronages to be surrendered will be 
the Royal Marines, RAF Honington, 
Royal Navy Small Ships and Diving, 
the queen’s Commonwealth Trust, 
the Rugby Football Union, the Rugby 
Football League and the Royal 
National Theatre. What will they do 
without him? Meghan too will lose 
her patronage of the National Theatre 
and the Association of Commonwealth 
Universities, also having to give 
up her role as vice-president of the 
Commonwealth Trust. 

This must be a particularly bitter pill 
to swallow for Harry, having spent a 
decade serving in the armed forces. He 
had previously signalled his intention 
to fight to keep these honorary 
military positions - only recently he 
successfully sued the Mail on Sunday 
and Mail Online for libel over claims 
he had snubbed the Royal Marines 
after stepping down as a senior royal. 
As a consolation prize, the couple will 
retain their HRH titles but will not be 
able to use them. Royals who are not 





royals. They will remain the ‘Duke and 
Duchess of Sussex’. 

In a statement responding to their 
humiliating demotion, the couple 
said: “We can all live a life of service. 
Service 1s universal” - prompting 
accusations from palace officials that 
they were sticking two fingers up to the 
institution of the monarchy and being 
“horribly disrespectful” to the queen, 
at least according to some prominent 
correspondents with good sources. We 
now seem to have feuding houses - the 
Sussexes versus the Windsors. 

As part of their striving for 
‘financial independence’, the former 
royal couple has struck lucrative 
contracts with both Netflix and 
Spotify - the former for a series of 
documentaries, the latter for podcasts 
to promote their Archewell brand. 
The latter is a Beverly Hills-based 
organisation dedicated to “compassion 
in action” - which “through its non- 
profit work, as well as creative 
activations, drives systemic cultural 
change across all communities”.' Not 
exactly working to a Stakhanovite 
work ethic, so far they have made just 
one Spotify podcast in December. As 
for Netflix, they will have to be patient. 

Presumably the deal with Oprah 
Winfrey is worth huge amounts 
of money. The TV talk show host, 
television producer, actress, author 
and philanthropist is a close friend and 
neighbour in southern California. She 
attended their 2018 wedding (which 
was an overwhelming PR success for 
the monarchy, lest we forget - The 
Firm reinventing itself for a while as 
modern and liberal, not least because 
of Meghan’s Afro-American heritage). 


The interview with the couple will 
be carefully choreographed before 
recording, obviously, maybe bringing 
back memories for some of the 
wonderful - or appalling, depending on 
your viewpoint - 1995 Diana Spencer 
Panorama interview with Martin 
Bashir, which caused an enormous 
ruction. Was she an innocent victim or 
a cunning manipulator? 

But how much can you actually 
milk from being a former royal is an 
open question. I am dubious. Yes, 
appearing on an Oprah Winfrey 
programme once 1s a big story, but 
twice? Three times would just be 
pathetic. Harry and Meghan could 
find themselves up against the law 
of diminishing returns if they are 
not careful. Viewers, and television 
networks, get bored easily. Indeed, 
you can imagine Harry and Meghan 
getting desperate, starting to appear on 
adverts for relatively ordinary products 
- just as former ‘anarchist’ Johnny 
Rotten ended up doing crap ads for 
Country Life Butter (“not about Great 
Britain, it’s about great butter’”). If one 
day you see Harry and Meghan doing 
an ad for the latest iPad or toothpaste, 
remember that you read it here first. 


Abolition 


As this publication has said near 
countless times before, the British left 
tends to regard the monarchy as purely 
ceremonial or an irrelevant sideshow 
- aS opposed to the real issues of 
poverty, wages, housing, the NHS, 
etc. This 1s a fundamental mistake. At 
times of political and constitutional 
crisis, the monarchy can _ wield 
crucial political power. In Britain, to 
become prime minister you have to 
prove to the monarch that you can 
“command confidence” in the House 
of Commons. Does anyone seriously 
believe that Jeremy Corbyn, even if 
he had won the 2019 general election 
by a comfortable majority, would have 
automatically become prime minster? 
After taking advice from her advisors 
and the Privy Council, the queen 
might well have vetoed Corbyn on 
the perfectly reasonable constitutional 
grounds that he cannot command a 
majority in parliament - in 2016, after 
all, 172 Labour MPs had voted ‘no 
confidence’ in him. Incredibly, the left 
cannot imagine such a scenario - telling 
us that the ruling class are too terrified 
of revolution not to do the decent thing 
and play cricket. 

Similarly, in January 2017 would 
a president-elect Bernie Sanders have 
secured the votes of the Electoral 
College - 1t seems extremely unlikely. 
He represented a threat from the left 
and therefore would have posed far 
more of a danger to the establishment 
than Donald Trump. One way or 
another, Sanders would not have 
been allowed to become president, 
barring an extraordinary turn of 
events. These ‘checks and balances’ 
and constitutional mechanisms were 
specifically designed to block, frustrate 
and negate democracy - which is 
precisely why communists place such 
importance on the call for the abolition 
of such institutions and devices: we 
take matters of high politics seriously. 
We prioritise the development of a 
working class programme rather than 
spontaneity. If we want socialism, 
we have to overthrow the existing 
constitutional order - peacefully if we 
can, forcefully if we must @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 


Notes 


1. archewell.com. 
2. youtube.com/watch?v=7mSE-ly_tFY. 
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Trying to reverse the irreversible 


‘We’re back!’ cries Biden. But, asks Daniel Lazare, will its allies welcome the US as the undisputed global 
hegemon once again’? 


oe Biden’s virtual speech at the 

Munich Security Conference 

on February 19 was supposed 
to send a simple message: after four 
years of Nato-bashing under Donald 
Trump, the United States is ready 
to step into its old role as global 
hegemon. The big question now is 
whether the rest of the world is ready 
to go along with that. 

Despite enthusiastic reviews back 
home, Biden’s 18-minute speech was 
an uninterrupted string of clichés, 
whose emptiness and banality could 
not help but underscore the real nature 
of US domination. “I speak today as 
president of the United States at the 
very start of my administration,” 
Biden declared, “and I’m sending a 
clear message to the world: America 
is back. The transatlantic alliance 
is back. And we are not looking 
backward: we are looking forward, 
together.” 

“The transatlantic alliance is 
a strong foundation - the strong 
foundation - on which our collective 
security and our shared prosperity are 
built,” he went on. Referring to the 
mutual-defence clause in the original 
1949 Nato treaty, he promised that the 
US 


. will keep faith with article 5. 
It’s a guarantee. An attack on one 
is an attack on all. That is our 
unshakable vow. And the only 
time article5 has been invoked 
was after the United States was 
attacked on 9/11. You, our allies, 
joined us to fight al Qa’eda ... 


Yes, and we know how that turned 
out: not well. 9/11 led to a massive 
cover-up of Saudi Arabia’s role in the 
2001 attack, while the war on terror 
degenerated into a nightmarish farce, 
once it became apparent that the Saudis 
and other US allies in the Persian 
Gulf were not fighting al Qa’eda and 
Islamic State, but financing them - as 
Biden himself would later admit in a 
talk at Harvard in 2014.' 

Back-to-back invasions of 
Afghanistan and Iraq in 2001-03 
paved the way for military intervention 
in Libya, Syria and Yemen from 2011 
onwards. Entire nations were destroyed 
as a consequence and millions were 
killed or displaced, as vast numbers 
of what used to be known as DPs - 
displaced persons - struggled to make 
their way to the European Union in 
what would prove to be the greatest 
refugee crisis since World War II. 

While the United States waged war, 
in other words, Europe wound up with 
a disproportionate share of the costs. If 
America really is back, as Biden says, 
then the crucial question is whether 
American recklessness is back as well. 

The anti-Chinese, Russian and 
Iranian rhetoric that Biden dished 
out in huge quantities in his virtual 
Munich speech strongly suggests that 
is the case. While claiming to oppose 
any return to the “rigid blocs of the 
cold war’, that was precisely what he 
proposed in calling for a global effort 
to rein in the PRC: 


Competition with China is going to 
be stiff. That’s what I expect, and 
that’s what I welcome, because I 
believe in the global system [that] 
Europe and the United States, 
together with our allies in the Indo- 
Pacific, worked so hard to build 
over the last 70 years. 


An anti-Chinese alliance stretching 
from India to Japan, South Korea, 
and Taiwan - what could go wrong? 
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Biden’s comments about Russia were 
even more disturbing: 


The Kremlin attacks our 
democracies and weaponises 
corruption to try to undermine our 
system of governance. Russian 
leaders want people to think that 
our system 1s more corrupt or as 
corrupt as theirs. But the world 
knows that isn’t true ... Putin seeks 
to weaken the European project 
and our Nato alliance. He wants 
to undermine the _ transatlantic 
unity and our resolve, because it’s 
so much easier for the Kremlin to 
bully and threaten individual states 
than it is to negotiate with a strong 
and closely united transatlantic 
community. 


He continued: 


That’s why standing up for the 
sovereignty and territorial integrity 
of Ukraine remains a vital concern 
for Europe and the United States. 
That’s why addressing recklessness 
- Russian recklessness [in] hacking 
into computer networks in the 
United States and across Europe 
and the world - has become critical 
to protecting our collective security. 


Playing with fire 
But what do such words mean? In 
accusing Russia of weaponising 
corruption, is Biden _ seriously 
suggesting that he views corruption as 
something the US can deploy against 
others without suffering harm at home? 
“Hacking into computer networks” 
clearly refers to the SolarWinds cyber 
intrusion disclosed in December. But, 
while US intelligence was quick to 
blame the hack on Russia, it has yet 
to offer anything by way of tangible 
evidence. 

As for undermining Nato, if that 
is what Vladimir Putin is really up 


America replaced Britain. Is America just about to be replaced? 


to, then the reason is obvious. US 
secretary of state James Baker, West 
German chancellor Helmut Kohl, 
foreign minister Hans-Dietrich 
Genscher and other top western 
leaders all promised in 1990 that the 
alliance would not expand into eastern 
Europe. Yet not only did Nato’s 
Drang nach Osten continue regardless, 
but the US compounded the damage 
by encouraging a recrudescence of 
rightwing anti-Russian nationalism, 
from the Baltic to Poland and the 
Ukraine. 

This 1s truly playing with fire. Yet 
Antony Blinken, Biden’s hawkish 
secretary of state, has gone a step 
farther by calling on Nato to extend 
membership to Georgia. This would 
mean involving the alliance directly in 
the simmering Russo-Georgian dispute 
over the breakaway province of South 
Ossetia - a measure sure to set off 
alarm bells in Moscow. Does Europe 
want to involve itself in a pointless 
military conflict in the Caucasus? 

Calling on Europe to stand up 
for “the sovereignty and _ territorial 
integrity of Ukraine” 1s meanwhile a 
bid to draw it into yet another distant 
conflict - this time not only over 
the Crimea, which Russia seized 
following the 2014 US-backed coup 
in the Ukraine, but in particular over 
Russia’s all-important naval base at 
Sevastopol in the peninsula’s southern 
tip. Previously, Russia operated the 
base under a long-term lease with Kiev 
- an arrangement that the post-coup 
government was plainly determined 
to kill. But, now that the takeover 
of Sevastopol has failed, Nato has 
responded with plans to outflank it by 
building two new naval bases on either 
side, one on the Black Sea coast to the 
west, and the other on the Sea of Azov 
to the east. 

Is this where Europe really wants 
to be as well: ie, in the middle of a 
growing conflict over Russia’s main 
warm-water outlet? 





Finally, there is Iran. Biden said 
that the US 1s “prepared to re-engage 
in negotiations with the P5+1 on 
Iran’s nuclear programme”, while at 
the same time promising to “address 
Iran’s destabilising activities across the 
Middle East’. 

Such words are nonsense. The 
meaning of the “destabilising 
activities’ is clear. It 1s code for 
activities the US does not like - 
as opposed to the “destabilising 
activities” of Israel, of which it heartily 
approves. While formally committed 
to a return to the Joint Comprehensive 
Plan of Action, as the 2015 Iranian 
nuclear accord is officially known, 
everything that Biden has done since 
taking office indicates the opposite. He 
has refused to lift economic sanctions 
that Trump imposed as part of his 
2018 “maximum-pressure” regime- 
change campaign. He has blamed Iran 
for stepping up its nuclear enrichment 
programme, without mentioning that 
it did so only after Trump walked 
away from the treaty, while European 
signatories refused to lift a finger to 
stop him. 

Although debate is still reportedly 
taking place behind the scenes, it 
looks like Biden will also demand 
that Iran scale back its non-nuclear 
missile programme - its prime means 
of military defence - as a condition 
for talks to begin. If so, the result will 
be an offer that Iran can only refuse. 
Another round of Persian Gulf warfare 
could well ensue - a prospect that 
should concentrate the European mind 
all the more. 

“We’re at an inflection point,” 
Biden repeatedly declared. He is nght, 
although the inflection point is not 
between democracy and autocracy, 
as he argued, but over the direction 
of US foreign policy. Democrats have 
spent the last five years portraying 
themselves as the imperial party par 
excellence. Where Trump denounced 
Nato as “obsolete” during his 2016 





campaign and repeatedly assailed 
the Europeans for not holding their 
end up in terms of military spending, 
the Democrats promised to “stand 
with our allies and friends’, as Biden 
would later put it, and render Nato all 
the stronger. Where Trump called for 
a rapprochement with Russia - while 
in practice doing little to carry one 
out - the Dems vowed to get tough 
with what they regard as public enemy 
number one. Biden’s ‘America is back’ 
rhetoric is thus a pledge to turn the 
clock back to the pre-2016 era, when 
America was still “the indispensable 
nation’, as Madeleine Albright put it, 
and let countries like Russia, China 
and Iran know that there’s a new 
sheriff in town. 

But who wants to return to a period 
marked by crisis and decay, military 
aggression, anarchy and destruction? 
While Democrats accused Trump of 
using a wrecking ball on the western 
alliance, the fact is that the alliance 
was already in disarray years before he 
entered the White House. His election 
was merely the coup de grace. 

Now that Biden is trying to 
reverse the irreversible by issuing 
a new call to arms, the question is 
whether Europe will go along with 
it. Perhaps it will think twice before 
once again following the United 
States over a cliff @ 


Notes 


1. “The Saudis, the emirates, etc ... were so 
determined to take down Assad and essentially 
have a proxy Sunni-Shia war ... [that] they 
poured hundreds of millions of dollars and tens of 
thousands of tons of military weapons into anyone 
who would fight against Assad - except the people 
who were being supplied were Al Nusra and 

Al Qa’eda, and the extremist elements of jihadis 
coming from other parts of the world” (youtube. 
com/watch?v=dcK VCtg5dxM). 

2. Baker famously promised that Nato 

would advance “not one inch eastward” See 

S Savranskaya and T Blanton, ‘Nato expansion: 
what Gorbachev heard’ National Security Archive 
December 12 2017 (nsarchive.gwu.edu/briefing- 
book/russia-programs/2017-12-12/nato-expansion- 
what-gorbachev-heard-western-leaders-early). 
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The misuses of Gramscl 


Quoted by charlatans to provide an air of magic, praised for his ambiguities, more revered than read: 
David Broder calls for a serious engagement with a political strategy that still has considerable relevance 


o accuse others of ‘misuses’ of 

Antonio Gramsci might sound 

like the defence of some stale 
orthodoxy. But the challenge is, if 
anything, to assert the communist 
character of the Sardinian Marxist’s 
actual work, in the face of its dominant 
political and academic uses. 

In a famous 1976 book Perry 
Anderson counted Gramsci among the 
first generation of so-called “western 
Marxists’ - an array of thinkers 
counterposed to the “construction of 
socialism” in the eastern bloc.' In the 
then Trotskyist-influenced Anderson’s 
reading - and in the more acid tones 
of Domenico Losurdo’s more recent 
work’ - western Marxism had come 
to represent a gradual distancing of 
Marxist analysis from any connection 
to party-building or political practice. 
Such a trend intensified over the first 
half of the 20th century: hence currents 
like the Frankfurt School were focused 
on academic production rather than 
writing for party newspapers. 

As Anderson notes, the 
complication of a figure like Gramsci, 
who reached maturity in the period 
of World War I, is that he only partly 
embodies such a tendency. True, 
Gramsci wrote his most important 
theoretical work in jail from 1929 to 
1935, when he had already been cut off 
from direct political involvement. Yet 
his fragmentary Prison notebooks had 
a strong orientation toward political 
strategy: they were fundamentally built 
on the question of how a Communist 
Party could build its leadership in a 
western society unlike tsarist Russia. 
But they were also unlike his earlier 
interventions, in form as well as 
content: they made only allusive 
(if sometimes telling) references to 
Comintern affairs, the Stalin-Trotsky 
split and suchlike, yet also raised 
historical-political questions that could 
later inform academic discussions, 
from south Asian subaltern studies 
to cultural theory and international 
relations. 

For some, this can be taken as, 
broadly, a positive thing - making 
Gramsci’s works timeless, or at least 
constitutively malleable or ‘open’. 
Indeed, in the preface to a recent 
edited collection, Fredric Jameson 
argues that the value of Gramsci lies 
precisely in his ambiguities.* In jail, 
his writings had to pass via the fascist 
prison authorities before they were 
handed back to him, so he resorted to 
various circumlocutions designed to 
avoid setting off alarm signals; hence, 
“philosophy of praxis” stands in for 
Marxism, the “Modern Prince”’ for the 
Communist Party, and so on. Jameson 
suggests that if these are disguises 
imposed by an external situation they 
may also express “a more complex 
internal and subjective one, which 
might have led Gramsci himself, 
in the course of seeking alternative 
phrasing, into wholly new paths and 
new problems”’.* 

But this also points to the problem 
addressed by this article: the removal 
of the historical actor at the centre of 
his outlook. Jameson, in common 
with most academic uses of Gramsci, 
breezily skips across his central focus 
on the Communist Party and its tasks. 
Indeed for the cultural theorist, it is the 
application of Gramscian categories to 
subjects and situations which he could 
never have imagined that “makes 
for the freshness and adaptability of 
his thinking, its suggestiveness as a 
resource for contemporary theory, if 
not as some model or party line that 
he never offered in the first place’. 
Further, it is “precisely the ambiguity 
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of Gramsci’s analyses of this or that 
issue or topic that makes for the 
richness of his work and its urgent 
relevance for us today”’. 

In one aspect this may sound 
compelling. Gramsci would not be 
much use if he merely described the 
particular realities of his own time. His 
call foran alliance of southern peasantry 
and northern industrial workers is 
not just of interest for historians of 
interwar Italy, but offers an innovative 
approach to an age-old problem posed 
already by Marx, whose Critique of 
the Gotha programme challenged 
Ferdinand Lassalle’s notion of the 
non-proletarian population as “one 
reactionary mass”. Equally, Gramsc1’s 
focus on culture - meaning not just 
the arts, but something rather like 
common sense: the space in between 
economic base and political tactics, in 
which hegemony is exercised - hardly 
needs to be reduced to the immediate 
situation of interwar Italy, or indeed the 
particular fascination then exerted by 
the rising US hegemon and the Fordist 
model of the worker. 

Yet it seems odd to suggest that 
the interest of using and building on 
Gramsci’s categories in our own time 
should rely on them being ambiguous. 
By analogy, Marx’s focus on the 
factory as the centre of the productive 
process in Capital may bear many 
traits of the expectations of his time - 
and needs to be properly historicised. 
But to recognise this would in no 
way rely on exploiting elements of 
equivocation or ambiguity in his 
writing, when we take him seriously 
as a theorist and not just a subject of 
literary interpretation. In fact, when 
we look at the history of socialist and 
communist parties in the early 20th 
century, we nowhere find a majority 
industrial working class, which existed 
still less in Marx’s lifetime. It is thus 
puzzling to be confronted with the 
assumption that Gramsci’s idea of a 
multiform working class, allied with 
other subaltern groups, challenged 
some pre-existing monolithism. 


Used as an ‘official communist’ icon 
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Such portrayals of Gramsci, 
focusing on his ambiguities or 
heterodoxy more than his contributions 
to the communist party, are broadly 
characteristic of both immediately 
political uses and scholarly fashions. 
Aside from a rejection of Leninism, 
this phenomenon seems _ especially 
driven by an academic tendency to 
assert individual ownership over 
ideas. Indicative in this regard is the 
attribution to Gramsci of the idea 
of hegemony - the combination of 
consent and coercion, with which one 
group or class establishes its leadership 
over others - while disregarding 
its earlier use in Russian social 
democracy. Equally, if Gramsci is 
often upheld as the apostle of ‘radical 
culture’ and popular education outside 
of the conventionally political domain, 
it is strange that such a presentation of 
him should overlook the experience 
of the German SPD - perhaps because 
this party and its early version of a 
vulgarised Marxism are less palatable 
than the Sardinian prisoner. 

In this we could identify a certain 
comparison with Rosa Luxemburg: 
more widely celebrated as a martyr 
than read, the acclaim for her 1s all 
the more unanimous because she was 
murdered before the decisive splits in 
the communist movement. Just as most 
currents on the left have some positive 
myth of Gramsci, Luxemburg’s early 
death allowed her to be an icon of both 
the German Democratic Republic 
and libertarian post-Leninism - or 
indeed a “radical democrat’ at odds 
with Bolshevism.° In Gramsci’s case, 
the irony is that his image in the 
trappings of heterodoxy and national 
particularity itself owes so much to his 
use in the high-Stalinist era. 


Togliatti’s Gramsci 


Founded in 1921, the Communist 
Party of Italy (PCI) gained huge 
popularity during the  anti-fascist 
resistance of 1943-45, as it became a 
major player in a broad, anti-fascist 
alliance. Banished from the cross- 





party government in 1947 as the cold 
war hardened, it would for the next 
four decades remain a loyal opposition 
within the Christian Democrat- 
dominated system. In this situation, 
the PCI followed what its leader 
Palmiro Togliatti called the “Italian 
road to socialism’, based on broad 
democratic alliances and, in particular, 
the republican institutions that it had 
helped create immediately after 1945. 
In fact, from Comintern’s 7th Congress 
in 1935 onward, all Communist Parties 
adopted ‘national’ and ‘patriotic’ hues. 
The Italian party was more successful 
than most in giving this a distinct 
theoretical underpinning. While in 
France, leader Maurice Thorez was 
the object of a Stalinesque leader cult, 
in Italy the uncharismatic Togliatti 
instead relied on his association with 
the martyred Gramsci. 

The Italian party’s democratic 
mores were particularly shaped by the 
fact that it had been crushed so early in 
its development, thanks to Mussolini’s 
appointment as prime minister in 
October 1922 and the near-eradication 
of communist organisation by the end 
of 1926. This also affected its internal 
structure. While a  Stalin-loyalist 
apparatus did take form in Paris and 
Moscow after 1926 (with ramifications 
among clusters of prisoners and 
internal exiles), most militants in Italy 
were little able to follow the twists of 
Comintern policy over the 1930s. As 
in France - and Spain - PCI leaders 
helped build popular-front alliances, 
they also purged the clandestine party 
of founding leader Amadeo Bordiga, 
‘Trotskyist’ opponents of the Hitler- 
Stalin pact and such like, but they 
had no disciplined structures in their 
homeland. The decisive efforts to 
create such a party instead came after 
the German invasion of September 
1943, as the renascent PCI formed 
a resistance alliance with Christian 
Democrats, liberals, socialists and 
(from April 1944) monarchists. 

In the partisan movement itself, 
the PCI was the largest force, its units 


organising around half of resistance 
recruits. Returning from two decades 
of exile in March 1944, Toghiatti 
created a new party totally unlike that 
which had existed in 1921-26, both 
in its focus on “mass” organisation 
rather than cadres and programme, 
and in its concern to build broad cross- 
class alliances. Yet such a force could 
hardly be created with no reference to 
the party of 1921-26. Gramsci, who 
had been jailed at the end of this first 
period and died in 1937, provided the 
essential link. While the two men were 
allies in marginalising Bordiga from 
the leadership of the party in 1923- 
24, Gramsci had ended comradely 
relations with Togliatti mm October 
1926, when the latter refused to pass 
on to the Russian leadership his letter 
critical of the tone of exchanges with 
the Left Opposition. Yet Togliatti - 
throughout the clandestine period the 
undisputed PCI leader - became a 
kind of literary executor. In Moscow 
he came into possession of the Prison 
notebooks. Gramsci had written them 
between 1929 and 1935, expressing his 
wish to leave some trace “fur ewig’’ - 
for eternity. Yet the way these writings 
came to light was contradictory: as 
an assertion of a specifically Italian 
tradition, but within the parameters ofa 
party whose organisational model and 
popular-front strategy were essentially 
creations of the Stalin-era Comintern. 

Indeed, the use of Gramsci in the 
war period is remarkable, considering 
the very low knowledge of him 
among the communist base. This was 
largely owing to the membership: 
after 1921 this had been in the low 
tens of thousands, and fell to 5,000 
after 1926,° yet the PCI’s rapid growth 
during the resistance and after saw it 
hit almost two million members by the 
end of the 1940s. For most, Gramsci 
was a famous martyr, or a name given 
to partisan units, rather than someone 
read and understood. 

Over the first months after 
September 1943 the PCI had to 
confront sizeable currents which 
harked back to the  class-war 
intransigence of its first years; Rome’s 
Bandiera Rossa outstripped the PCI’s 
own membership, and Turin’s Stella 
Rossa was around half the size. Yet 
striking in their texts, too, is an absence 
of any reference to Gramsci as a 
distinct thinker. Less governed by their 
allegiance to dissidents like Trotsky or 
Bordiga than by a generic defence of 
the party’s ‘original’ tradition, these 
currents preferred to ignore the clashes 
of the pre-1926 years and - showing 
their political confusion - often even 
invoked Stalin on their side, as the great 
continuator of the October revolution. 

Upon his return from exile in late 
March 1944 - soon bringing the party 
into a broad anti-German, pro-Allied 
government -  Togliatti mvoked 
Gramsci both to buttress his own 
prestige and to counter those more 
impatient militants who wanted to ‘do 
like in Russia’. Yet the Gramsci used to 
this end - and championed by Togliatti 
in the PCI organ /’Unita - appeared 
in the guise of a ‘martyr of fascism’ 
rather than as the bearer of a distinct 
and immediately applicable political 
strategy. Gramsci was an object of 
reverence; Togliatti’s articles in April 
1944 identified him as the “party’s 
founder’ (thus §memory-holing 
Bordiga) and mentioned the existence 
of the Prison notebooks, albeit without 
referring to their specific contents. 

In this lies a great irony of Italian 
communist history. Gramsci is often, 
rightly, praised for his democratic 
understanding of political theory 
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- explaining that every man is an 
intellectual, though not all have the 
social function of intellectuals. The 
irony is that the creation of a ‘folk 
Gramsci’ in the war period effectively 
reproduced this same _ division, 
laying a massive tombstone over 
the many green shoots of working 
class communist thought during the 
resistance period. This underground 
culture remains widely ignored, 
despite the vast amount of source 
material available to those willing to 
look. 

An interesting recent trend in 
historiography - represented, for 
instance, by Andrew Bonnell’ and 
Jean-Numa Ducange® - has questioned 
how far militants actually read or 
understood classic works. Telling in 
this regard is Paolo Favilli’s History of 
Italian Marxism’: focused on the pre- 
World War I era, it explores Marx’s 
influence on academic disciplines 
like sociology, and the spread of his 
writings and ideas in the movements 
that emerged in the late 19th century. 
The case of the Communist manifesto 
is illustrative: the German edition 
published in February 1848 announced 
forthcoming translations into English, 
French, Italian, Danish and Flemish, 
but the first partial Italian version did 
not come out until 1889, six years after 
Marx’s death. 

Favilli shows how knowledge 
of Marx instead spread through 
popular explainers, the texts of anti- 
socialist intellectuals - or ideed 
via the anarchist-influenced circles 
hegemonic in the Italian section of 
the First International. But they also 
imposed their assumptions on him. 
In the autodidact workers’ press, 
Marx could be misrepresented as 
the defender of Lassalle’s iron law 
of wages (a vulgarised ‘economic 
determinism’), hailed alongside 
Garibaldi and Bakunin or even painted 
as a horseman galloping around 
Europe spreading ‘the revolution’ - 
an obviously unMarxist perspective, 
projected onto this ‘friend of the 
working man’. In his own 1925 
introduction to the Communist party- 
school course, Gramsci would refer to 
Marx as a figure less read by Marxists 
than by their opponents, using him as a 
“dressing” for their own “indigestible 
sauces”’.'° 

In Gramsci’s case, he appeared 
in terms consonant with Togliatti’s 
own strategy, in the world born of 
the Yalta Accords. The Gramsci 
of 1944 was thus cast as the “first 
Leninist in Italy” (an attack on residual 
admiration of Bordiga), but also the 
champion of a party for “the whole 
Italian people”. With many young 
anti-fascist intellectuals entering PCI 
ranks, he also became the end point of 
a national-progressive philosophical 
tradition - a ‘nationalisation’ that 
gained momentum during post-1956 
deStalinisation. As for the Prison 
notebooks, the edition published by 
Togliatti and Felice Platone from 
1948 onward was both condensed 
into thematic volumes - giving them 
a falsely ‘finished’ and systemic 
character, much derided by academic 
philologists - and censored of troubling 
references to _ parliamentarism, 
Bordiga, Luxemburg and Trotsky. 

But Gramsci’s symbolism _ far 
exceeded these volumes, which were 
read by few: the martyr was, above 
all, a cipher for the PCI’s claim to be 
the democratic party of all Italians, 
united by anti-fascism and the values 
of the constitution written after the 
war. The party’s broad ‘national- 
popular’ alliances - seeking to win over 
intellectuals, peasants, white-collar 
employees and small shopkeepers 
- were loosely wrapped around 
Gramsci’s notion of hegemony. Yet 
its framing in terms of ‘progressive 
democracy’ rather than class conflict 
was a narrowing of Gramsci’s 
approach within the limits imposed by 
the real hegemon - US imperialism, 
which exerted far more military, 


financial and cultural pressure on Italy 
than any force had after the previous 
wat. 

The PCI should nonetheless be 
credited with a real achievement after 
1945: imposing its nght to organise, 
despite often deadly reprisals from 
(ex-)fascists and their CIA, church and 
mafia allies, and even an assassination 
attempt on Togliatti himself. For 30 
years Italy was not Greece - and that 
had a great deal of positive impact on 
Italian democracy and working class 
life. But, while there were certainly 
real gains - and the rhetoric of the 
post-war constitution even promised a 
democratic republic based on labour - 
what remained unclear was the PCI’s 
practical project for transcending 
its position as a subordinate, loyal 
opposition. It was understood that 
it would build up its forces through 
gradual accretion (‘war of position’), 
but unclear what the eventual ‘war of 
manoeuvre’ might look like, as social 
transformation was now defined in 
mainly negative terms - as not the 
storming of the Winter Palace or the 
insurrectionary ‘ora X’ imagined by 
many militants." 


Eurocommunist? 


The Russia of 1917 lost its model 
status. During the 1958 election 
campaign, Sputniks had adorned PCI 
election imagery, but the events of 1956 
and even more so the Prague Spring 
tarnished the appeal of the “workers’ 
fatherland’. But also the PCI’s position 
as a latent anti-capitalist force in 
national politics was in question, not 
least after Toglhiatti’s death in 1964. 

Especially notable here was the 
PCI’s weakness in promoting any 
specific reformist project. Leading 
‘gradualists’ like Giorgio Amendola 
focused on the inherent backwardness 
of Italian capitalism and its need for 
‘modernisation’. Yet such a stance 
was confused by the rapid economic 
growth of the 1950s-60s, while the 
decline of post-war Keynesianism 
left the PCI in a particular quagmire.’ 
Following the example of the smaller 
Socialist PSI, which jomned Christian- 
Democrat Aldo Moro’s administration 
in 1963, in the 1970s PCI leader 
Enrico Berlinguer advocated a 
“historic compromise” with Moro’s 
party, which - he emphasised - would 
also avoid the antagonism that had led 
to the 1973 coup in Chile. Reaching 
its electoral high-watermark in 1976 
(34% support), over the next three 
years the PCI provided external support 
to Christian Democratic governments, 
backing wage restraint in the interest 
of combating inflation - a sure sign of 
how it was being ‘hegemonised’ by 
others, even if in the name of broad 
democratic alliances. 

The Eurocommunist trend of 
the late 1970s was, on the whole, a 
particularly suggestive route away 
from Leninism. If the PCI had long 
defined its notion of revolution as 
‘not a repeat of the Russian October’, 
Berlinguer’s 1981 statement that 
“the propulsive force that began with 
the October Revolution has been 
exhausted’’ formalised the end of the 
idea of a revolutionary transformation 
of society. 

We see some evidence of this in Eric 
Hobsbawm’s 1977  book/interview 
with Giorgio Napolitano,’ illustrating 
the replacement of the socialist end 
goal with notions like ‘democratic 
programming’, ‘sustainable capitalist 
development’ and so on. Both the 
PCI’s Leninist origins and, in a 
contradictory way, the fact that it 
had mounted an armed struggle even 
to secure basic democratic rights, 
allowed the persistence of a certain 
insurrectionary idea of revolution, 
compounded by the party’s effective 
inability to enter national government 
during the cold war period. Yet well 
before its dissolution the PCI clearly 
lacked even a reformist programme of 
transformation; the implosion of 1991 
showed it to be somehow less than the 


sum of its parts, as both more reformist 
and revolutionary currents entered a 
death-spiral. 

Abroad, Eurocommunism meant 
both a ‘democratic road to socialism’, 
upheld by what had already long 
been the west’s largest CP, and a tilt 
away from the industrial working 
class. This itself fuelled interest in 
Gramsci, and not all the results were 
bad: as an analysis of Thatcherism’s 
counterrevolution in Britain, Stuart 
Hall’s work represents a fine, if 
not uncontroversial, application of 
Gramscian categories outside Italy. Yet 
Hall’s work is obviously marked by 
its disconnect with the transformatory 
project, which Gramsci’s own work 
centred on. Marxism Today’s vision 
of broad alliances against Thatcherism 
- and in this spirit the embrace of 
Neil Kinnock and his war on the left 
- sought not to create a new alliance 
around rising layers of the working 
class, but to write off the old bases of 
strength and instead tail small social 
movements, NGOs and such like. 

If Hall’s trajectory was somehow 
tragic, this today has its farcical 
re-edition in the repeated invocations 
of Gramsci by lapsed Trotskyist 
Paul Mason. His political training 
- still visible in his frequent use of 
Comintern-era analogies - would, I 
imagine, lead him to consider Togliatti 
a Stalinist hatchet man and purveyor of 
nationalist and popular-frontist dogma. 
Yet Mason himself uses Gramsci as an 
apostle of ‘meeting people where they 
are at’, justifying his Starmerite agenda 
of concessions to popular nationalism, 
strong national defence, standing up to 
Russia, ad nuclearum. Yes, Gramsci 
said that the workers’ party must 
establish its moral and _ intellectual 
leadership in society as a whole. But 
this in no way implies swallowing 
the imperatives of bourgeois politics, 
or posing as better exponents of the 
existing hegemonic values. Such a 
shallow use of “big-name intellectuals’ 
reminds us why village priests in 
County Mayo speak in Latin - not to 
convey information, but to add an air 
of magic. 

Even amidst the general association 
of Gramsci with Berlinguer’s turn 
(and thus the retreat from class), there 
were left-Eurocommunist — thinkers 
who engaged more with the realities 
of the interwar Comintern. Indicative 
is Nicos Poulantzas’s reading of the 
state as both a terrain of struggle, 
and the “material condensation of 
a power relation between classes 
and class fractions”. This had the 
quality of neither understanding it as 
a monolithic fortress to be assailed 
from the outside nor naively taking it 
to be an empty terrain, in which the 
democratic will would assert itself, 
but rather a constitutional order that 
had been partly shaped by moments 
of working class breakthrough, and 
conservative reaction against them. 

The PCI’s’ own _ idealised 
characterisation of the Italian republic 
and its constitution, whose first article 
declared it a democratic republic 
founded on labour, if anything 
presented a less conflictual vision, 
more naively confident in the gradual 
advance of progress. Poulantzas went 
beyond a purely instrumental reading 
of the state by recognising the separate 
interests of individual capitalists and 
the overall reproduction of capitalism. 
But this autonomisation of the political 
level was taken to the extreme by the 
likes of Chantal Mouffe and Emesto 
Laclau, whose 1985 Hegemony 
and socialist strategy bid finally 
to free Gramsci of any connection 
to the economic base, and _ set 
political strategy on a fundamentally 
superstructural, discursive plane. 

Where the PCI had taken the 
industrial proletariat as the core of a 
broad popular alliance, Laclau-Mouffe 
left populism removes even _ this 
hegemonic centre. Their postmodern 
vision of politics does without 
intermediate institutions, miulitants, 


cadres, programme and so on - it 
is, in effect, another variant of the 
colonisation of politics by marketing 
(notable also in its complete focus on 
steps toward electoral breakthrough, 
not toward transformation of the state). 
Syriza’s foundation is named after 
Poulantzas; its practice owes more to 
Laclau-Mouffte. 

The French philosopher, Louis 
Althusser, identified the reasons why 
Gramsci’s own work lends itself to 
misuse of this kind - the Sardinian’s 
lack of study of political economy and 
focus on particular historical moments 
of the formation of hegemony tends 
to overshadow the idea of modes of 
production with that of hegemony and 
historical blocs." 


Partyism 


Gramsci does not deserve epigones 
such as these. Of course, any theorist’s 
work must be able to be kept alive, 
renewed and built upon, but the 
dominant uses of Gramsci’s work in 
fact evacuate its core function - the 
building of a Communist Party for the 
socialist transformation of state and 
society in conditions unlike Russia in 
tO. 

Many seeking to recover Gramsci 
from the Togliatti tradition - notably 
the ‘new left’ of the 1960s and figures 
like Lelio Basso - looked particularly 
fondly on his ‘councilist’ period in 
1919-20, when, during the occupation 
of the factories and the creation of 
workers’ commissions, Gramsci saw 
them as the embryos of soviets. This 
focus on bottom-up democracy has 
evident attractions for those looking 
for an alternative to the failed models 
of 20th century socialism. 

Yet the most interesting thing about 
Gramsci - indeed most relevant for 
us now - lies precisely in his critical 
re-evaluation of this experience, and 
his activity within the Communist 
Party of Italy between 1921 and 1926. 
This is anything but a spotless record 
- we can again make a comparison 
with Rosa Luxemburg, whose 
leadership of the pre-1914 Social 
Democracy of Poland and Lithuania 
shows she was no generic defender 
of ‘the right to think differently’. 
The imposition of Gramsci’s ‘centre’ 
over the ‘left’ leadership of Bordiga 
was orchestrated by the Comintern 
and never approved by the mass of 
militants. 

In  Gramsci’s development 
between 1920 and 1930 there 
were in fact several moments of 
reflection - first drawing him closer 
to Bordiga, then setting the two 
in opposition to each other, and 
then a period of reconciliation and 
restored ties. In the period of the 
factory councils in Turin, Bordiga 
had strongly challenged the idea that 
these were embryonic soviets, in 
particular emphasising that in Russia 
the soviets were political organs, 
not representations of workplaces, 
and that only the formation of a 
party could overcome the various 
petty sectionalisms and economic- 
corporate interests of particular 
groups of workers. Indeed, if in 
1919-20 Gramsci often emphasised 
the notion that workplace councils 
could be the bases of the future 
proletarian state - an outlook not 
least conditioned by the extremely 
weak leadership provided by the 
Socialist Party - the inability of the 
factory occupations to lead a broad 
movement of the subaltern classes 
across Italy helped convince him 
of the centrality of the Communist 
Party, able to produce a “collective 
will” standing above sectional and 
localist divides. 

Important differences remained, 
however, not only over tactical 
questions of anti-fascism, but also of 
the two men’s conceptions of the role 
of the party - with Gramsci’s position 
also strongly distancing him from the 
commonplace Trotskyist notion of a 
vanguard which can exploit a latent, 


but unrealised, class-consciousness. 

Where Bordiga’s vision of the 
party had essentially relied on the 
building of a militarised cadre 
organisation, which would be swept 
into the limelight by capitalist 
collapse, Gramsci sought to build 
the scaffolding of working class 
democracy. The aim here was to 
provide a platform on which an 
organised, politically educated and 
militant part of the working class 
could prepare itself to lead the wider 
class, constantly fed and informed 
- but not subaltern to - the various 
demands from below. If rooted in 
the Leninist conception of the party 
of professional revolutionaries, 
Gramsci’s also went beyond it with 
his focus on the political education 
of the broad membership. 

Hence, far from a Laclau-style 
vision of the party as an empty 
cipher, or the various kinds of direct 
democracy implicit in councilism, 
Gramsci emphasised that the party 
was not “democratic in the vulgar 
sense’. It sought not to mirror popular 
prejudice or common-sense opinion, 
but to create the tools with which to 
mould it. As such, he particularly 
sought to marry centralisation with 
a kind of communist pedagogy, 
through which worker leaders 
could emerge and forge a collective 
will. Bordiga - rather like Lenin 
in his discussion of building state 
capitalism in Russia - insisted that 
only after the revolution would the 
improved material conditions make 
it possible to raise the cultural level 
of the masses. But this was precisely 
the focus of Gramsci’s activity, from 
the worker-writing of the /’Ordine 
Nuovo period onward. 

Where Gramsci is often held up 
as an analyst of ‘subaltern speech’, 
much more rarely do we examine his 
political record in creating the platform 
in which working people could prepare 
to rule society, to ‘become the state’. 
Aside from the Stalinist and academic 
defamations of his thought, that is the 
legacy most valuable to us today @ 


This article is based on a talk 
to the February 21 Online 
Communist Forum 
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Our arguments about energy forms must be based on solid grounds, says an insistent Emil Jacobs 


ddie Ford’s piece in last week’s 
Weekly Worker, which argued 
against nuclear energy, was 





badly informed and presented even 
worse (‘Swords into ploughshares?’, 


February 18). There are — valid 
arguments to be made against nuclear 
power - or more specifically against 
nuclear fission based on urantum-235 
- but these are not to be found in 
comrade Ford’s piece. This reply 1s 
an attempt to move towards a more 
constructive debate on the topic. 

Comrade Ford © starts with 
Fukushima, where the 2011 earthquake 
and ensuing tsunami knocked out the 
cooling of all reactors and back-up 
units, and where radiation was released 
into the environment. Comrade Ford 
says about this: 


Nightmarishly, like a bad science 
fiction movie, it has been estimated 
that 18 petabecquerel (PBq) of 
radioactive caesium-137 were 
released during the accident, 
and 30 gigabecquerel (GBq) of 
caesium-137 were still flowing into 
the ocean every day in 2013. 


Apparently he is impressed by prefixes 
like ‘giga’ and ‘peta’, equating them to 
‘a lot? and thus “nightmarish”. If we 
actually look up what the becquerel unit 
stands for, we read that “‘one becquerel 
is defined as the activity of a quantity 
of radioactive material, in which one 
nucleus decays per second”’.' That is, 
the decay of one atom per second - to 
become another more stable atom. 
This SI standard replaced the older 
curie unit, which was defined as the 
activity of one gram of radtum-226. 
One curie 1s equal to 37GBq. More 
concretely, this “nightmarish” scenario 
is equivalent to less than 1.5 grams of 
radium-226 dropping into the ocean 
each day. Oh my! 

Needless to say, this is an almost 
irrelevant amount of radiation. 
Subsequent studies showed that the 
environment was not impacted in any 
way.” In fact, there were no reported 
deaths by radiation poisoning at all. The 
2,000 fatalities linked to Fukushima 
were a result of the “overreacted” 
evacuation.’ 

Further on in the piece comrade 
Ford asks about the problem of 
disposing of nuclear waste: 


Where do you store the nuclear 
waste, sometimes with a ‘half-life’ 
of thousands of years? Clay-lined 
landfill sites? Deep underground in 
repository sites? Inside mountains? 
Under the oceans? 


The short answer would be ‘yes’. The 
longer answer needs some explanation 
on the types of radiation that this waste 
produces. 

There are three types: alpha, beta 
and gamma radiation. Of these, only 
the last two are directly dangerous to 
life forms. What is relevant for this 
discussion is that alpha radiation can 
be blocked by a sheet of paper - it 
cannot penetrate the skin. This can, 
of course, still be dangerous if it gets 
into your body in large concentrations 
(for example, via groundwater). As for 
beta radiation, it is blocked by a few 
millimetres of water or a thin metal 
sheet, but it may penetrate the skin, 
while gamma radiation is the most 
energetic and can indeed penetrate the 
body and cause a lot ofharm 1f someone 
is exposed to it long enough. However, 
this harm is not a chemical process, but 
is more akin to a micro-machine gun 
shooting holes in a human body. Your 





Better nuclear power than runaway global warming 


body is built to cope with damage, but 
if you gather enough of those holes in a 
short enough amount of time, it will no 
longer be able to protect you and you 
will die of radiation poisoning. 

The point, however, is that elements 
that stay radioactive for a longer period 
release less radiation per unit of time. 
Since the total number of atoms that 
will eventually decay does not change 
over time, the total amount of radiation 
that will eventually be released 
stays constant. Hence releasing this 
radiation over a longer period of time 
automatically means reducing the 
amount of radiation emitted per unit 
of time. So, while it is true that nuclear 
waste can emit radiation for many 
millennia, it is relatively harmless, 
as the level of output becomes much 
lower. Nevertheless, it 1s imperative 
that waste is stored safely, even for 
lower levels of radiation. It must be 
stored in a dry place, so it does not get 
into water, and must be surrounded 
by thick walls to absorb the gamma 
radiation it produces. So, yes, deep 
underground locations that are 
geologically stable would be suitable, 
like the repository sites currently being 
built in Finland.* Furthermore, fast 
reactors can help burn up almost all 
waste and radically reduce the lifetime 
of the remaining product. 


Meat of the matter 


Comrade Ford makes a correct link 
between currently available fission 
technology and the cold war: “Of 
course, in terms of history, the real 
reason for nuclear power was the 
development of nuclear weapons - the 
two cannot be disentangled.” 

This brings me to the ‘path not 
taken’: thorium-based fission energy. 
Thorium has several advantages over 
uranium. Thoritum-based molten salt 
reactors are impervious to meltdowns. 
They are much more efficient in 
‘burning up’ fuel, producing drastically 
reduced and_ shorter-lived waste, 
since thorium is a lighter element 
than urantum, which makes it very 
difficult - nigh impossible - to make 
weapons out of it. That was, of course, 
exactly why this technology was not 
further developed beyond the working 
prototype built by Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory that operated without 
issues from 1965 to 1969.° 

Furthermore, thorium is currently 
already being mined, but is considered 
‘waste’ because mining companies 
have no use for it. But the landfills that 


currently contain this ‘waste product’ 
could actually power humanity for the 
next century! So, in contrast to uranium 
mines, which do cause environmental 
impact on a large scale, we already 
have this fuel “free of charge’ for the 
foreseeable future. 

But comrade Ford soon gets into 
the meat of the matter: according to 
him, nuclear energy is not an answer to 
global warming. He states: 


This belief is utterly delusional, 
as nuclear power is incredibly 
expensive - vastly more so than 
coal and gas, and, of course, wind 
and solar power, both of which are 
steadily becoming more efficient 
and inventive. Nuclear power is 
also inherently dangerous, as we 
have seen above. Just one accident 
can cause incalculable damage - not 
something you can say about wind 
or solar. 


Let us unpack these two statements. 
First, the cost argument. I do not read 
anything in comrade Ford’s piece that 
actually explains why it would be so 
expensive, so we are left guessing. It 
is certainly true that it is expensive to 
build a nuclear power plant, but, on 
the other hand, their life expectancy 
is 50-60 years. Also, while the UK 
only has 15 active reactors, France has 
56 - mostly built during the Messmer 
plan of the 1970s, when scalability, 
experience and the use of standardised 
designs reduced costs greatly. All of 
this results in costs per kWh for nuclear 
power that range from 5% to 75% of 
those for solar and wind.° 

Then we have the statement that 
nuclear power is inherently dangerous, 
more so than wind or solar. Really? If 
we look at the actual figures, nuclear 
energy is incredibly safe. According 
to the Forbes website, in terms of 
deaths per thousand TWh produced, 
fossil fuels are the most deadly, with 
an average of 100,000 deaths for coal 
and 36,000 for oil. Even biofuel is very 
dangerous, ranking at a hefty 24,000 
per thousand TWh. Wind (150) and 
rooftop solar (440) are much lower, 
with deaths mostly happening during 
installation, but nuclear ranks lower 
still, at 90 - and that includes the 
Chernobyl and Fukushima disasters. 
If those were left out of the equation, 
nuclear would rank at amere 0.1 deaths 
per thousand TWh.’ True, falling off a 
roof may not be as spectacular as the 
Fukushima disaster, and I suspect that 


is why comrade Ford may have made 
his incorrect statement. Perhaps he 
would also be shocked to hear that, 
despite devastating airplane crashes 
often making the headlines, air travel 
is by far the safest way of mass 
transportation. 


Alternative? 


But let us dig deeper. Is solar energy 
actually an alternative to fossil energy? 
It is true that the sun hits the earth 
with more energy in an hour than 
humanity uses in a year.’ But can we 
exploit it? The thing with solar energy 
is, of course, that it only works for 
approximately half a day, when the 
sun 1s shining, and we tend to use more 
energy during the dark half. There are 
two conceptual solutions to this. The 
first is that we build a lot of batteries 
storing the energy to be used at night 
(maybe with a buffer of a day or so, 
for bad times). This would require 
truly huge investment in battery and 
network infrastructure. 

By comparison, the US-based 
“clean energy’ company, Tesla, 
finished building the 129MWh battery 
park - at the time the largest of its kind 
- in Australia in 2017. Tesla stated 
that this would be able to power up to 
30,000 homes during a blackout’ at a 
building cost of about £37 million.’ 
But if we extrapolate that to Greater 
London, for example, a _ veritable 
city of batteries would have to be 
constructed. Also, moving electricity 
from a centralised power grid into 
homes would require a_ tree-like 
infrastructure, with thick cables at the 
power plants and thin cables at the last 
stretch into the homes. The grid would 
have to be reconfigured and very much 
decentralised. Such an upgrade would 
hardly be a trivial piece of work, but 
something requiring many years and 
huge resources to complete. 

In addition, if we filled the Sahara 
with solar panels (well, enough to 
provide humanity with — sufficient 
power), this would require a huge 
amount of concrete and steel - materials 
that create a lot of CO, themselves. 
How much would we need to make? 
A quick calculation puts the required 
steel alone at several times the output of 
the entire world economy. Solar power 
(PV panels) require approximately 
50 times the amount of steel per TWh 
as nuclear power.!! 

Then there is a second conceptual 
solution to the ‘night problem’: we 
build a power grid spanning the globe 
and move power from where the sun 
shines to where it is needed. Comrade 
Ford kind of suggests this solution, 
implying that a powerline from the 
Sahara to Europe would be needed. 
Physics, however, comes up with a 
problem, as there is something called 
resistance. Electrons do not move 
along smoothly in metal cables. To 
express things simply, they “bump into’ 
atoms, causing energy loss. Scientists 
are patiently working towards the 
‘holy grail’ of superconductivity at 
room temperature, but we are simply 
not there yet (and it remains doubtful 
that will ever get to that point in any 
practical sense). 

But comrade Ford has one more 
card to play: 


We on the Marxist left need to be 
questioning growth for growth’s 
sake - production for the sake of 
production. Rather than imagining 
a future with increased energy 
consumption, | which — seems 
perverse, we need to be planning 
for a society of the future with 


dramatically reduced power usage. 


Now, that is easy to say for someone 
in a developed country like the UK. 
But is this also an argument against the 
development of Africa, for example? 

The comrade has a point, of 
course. Capitalism, with its profit 
incentive of growth ad infinitum, 1s mn 
direct conflict with living on a finite 
planet. So, of course we agree that 
this systemic problem has to be dealt 
with. But 87% of all CO, emissions 
come from industry, and surely that 
is where we need to start, aiming to 
reduce emissions to as close to zero as 
possible. Production for human need 
- socialism - would indeed be a great 
leap forward towards a solution. 

But the aim should indeed be zero, 
not simply a reduction. And that needs 
to happen in the very near future, 
because the way things are developing 
now, we are heading towards mass 
extinction due to climate change. 
The energy question must therefore 
be a central feature of our minimum 
demands, on which our class fights to 
attain political power. 

If I had to choose between several 
more Chernobyl-type disasters and 
the end of humanity, together with 
much of the planets biodiversity due to 
climate change, I think this would be a 
rather obvious choice. Comrade Ford 
calls those on the left who champion 
nuclear power “techno-utopians”, 
but he himself maintains a dogmatic 
leftwing opposition to nuclear energy 
without making any serious alternative 
proposal. Or are we to believe that 
a Luddite vision of reducing energy 
consumption will solve the whole 
matter? Delusional indeed. 

I am not a fan of uranium-based 
nuclear fission. There are real 
problems, which I do not deny. I would 
much rather see the development of 
thoritum-based nuclear fission, but this 
will take time to develop - time we 
do not have. But if we have to build 
another generation of uranium reactors 
in the meantime to save the planet and 
our very species, so be it. 

This is a debate the left needs to 
take up - which 1s, of course, the reason 
for comrade Ford’s article responding 
to a recent piece by Novara Media and 
its plea for nuclear energy in a nuanced 
manner. Comrade Ford sets out to 
dismiss the notion of nuclear power 
as an alternative to fossil fuels, but 
not only does he fail in that (his article 
contains virtually no engagement with 
the Novara piece): he fails to spell out 
an actual alternative. 

If we are to have this debate, let us 
be serious about it and base ourselves 
on solid grounds @ 


Notes 
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A mctitomet of dependency 


Foreign intervention did not come to an end with the 1979 revolution. No, as shown by Yassamine Mather, 
Iran’s Islamic a are more than ie to do the bidding of US-controlled international institutions 
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t the end of World War I the 
Aisi empire was _ forced 

to assess the situation in the 
Middle East, given the dramatic 
changes in the international order: 
the fall of the German and Ottoman 
empires, the overthrow of the Russian 
tsar and the coming to power of the 
Bolsheviks had all played their part 
in destroying the balance of power 
in the region - especially in countries 
such as Iran, whose territory had 
been contested by British, Russian, 
German and Ottoman forces. 

As late as 1919 the British 
colonial power had _ considered 
withdrawing from Iran. However, 
with the Qajar dynasty in decline, 
the country’s diplomats saw an 
opportunity through a coup, led 
by an Iranian officer of the Persian 
Cossack Brigade, Reza Khan. Only a 
year earlier, he had gained notoriety 
for his role in quashing a rebellion 
led by Mirza Koutchik Khan. This 
was part of an attempt to create an 
‘independent socialist republic’ in 
Gilan province 1n northern Iran. 

To understand British interests in 
Iran we have to go back to the early 
1900s and the establishment of the 
Anglo-Persian company in 1909. 
According to William Fain, British 
strategy in the Middle East had two 
aims: “defend its position athwart the 
principal lines of communication and 
supply between Britain and British 
India; and then protect the newly 
discovered Persian oil, that was used 
to power the Royal Navy and further 
its war campaign, from falling into 
alien hands”! 

Lord Curzon put it bluntly: 
should regard the concession of a 
port upon the Persian Gulf to Russia, 
by any power, as a deliberate insult 
to Great Britain and as a wanton 
rupture of the status quo, and as an 
international provocation to war.’” 

In January 1921, the commander 
of the British forces in Iran, general 


CG 


Edmund ‘Tiny’ Ironside, promoted 
Reza Khan, who had been leading 
the Tabriz battalion, to head the 
entire brigade. 

Later that year, the event known as 
the Persian coup of 1921 was directed 
by the British embassy in Tehran.* On 
February 21 1921 a bloodless coup 
led to the coming to power of Sayyid 
Ziya al-Din Tabatabai, a pro-British 
political writer. Reza Khan, who by 
then had taken control of all military 
forces in Iran, was named minister of 
war and later prime minister under 
the rule of the last Qajar sovereign, 
Ahmad Shah. Initially Reza Khan 
wanted to imitate Turkey’s Kemal 
Ataturk and declare himself a secular 
president, but in the end he decided 
to call himself ‘Shah’ and started a 
new dynasty under a made up name, 
‘Pahlavi’ - the name of the language 
used in pre-Islamic Sasanian Persia. 

The first country to recognise the 
new shah was Britain, and a number 
of historians have documented the 
close relationship between British 
officials and the new king. 


Pahlavi and Nazi 
Germany 


The next date to remember is 1933, 
the year of the oil agreement with 
Britain. Although supporters of the 
Pahlavi dynasty hail it as favourable 
to Iran, nothing could be further 
from the truth. According to the deal, 
the Anglo-Persian Oil Company 
- renamed in 1935 as the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company (AIOC) - was 
allowed to choose the area under 
its control, although this had to 
be 100,000 square miles (260,000 
square kilometres) less than before, 
the company agreed to pay annual 
payments in lieu of Iranian income 
tax. These were for a minimum of 
£750,000 in exchange for exemption 
from import and custom duties, and 
the Iran government surrendered the 
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‘Free market’ policies were 
pursued even before the 
lran-lraq war. The theocratic 
regime worked closely with 
the IMF and eventually all 


subsidies were abolished 


Reza Shah sought support 
from Nazi Germany. Hitler 
designated Iranians ‘pure 


Aryans’ 








right to annul the agreement. The 
deal in fact legitimised an extension 
of the D’Arcy concessions made in 
the early 1900s. 

By the mid-1930s Reza Shah had 
signed a number of ‘development 
deals’ with Nazi Germany and there 
were hundreds of Germans in Iran 
busy setting up factories, building 
roads, railways and bridges. It seems 
that Adolf Hitler and Reza Shah 
Pahlavi had close ties - in 1936, the 
Hitler cabinet declared Iranians to 
be immune to the Nuremberg Laws, 
as they were considered to be “pure 
Aryans”. By 1939 the relationship 
had moved forward, as Germany 
donated to Iran 7,500 books, known 
collectively as the Germany Scientific 
Library, aimed at convincing Iranian 
readers of the kinship between “the 
National Socialist Reich and the 
Aryan culture of Iran”. In many 
pro-Nazi publications, __ lectures, 
speeches and ceremonies, parallels 
were drawn between Reza Shah and 
Hitler, and there was much praise 
for the charisma and virtue of the 
Fuhrerprinzip. 

During World War II, the Allies, 
led by Britain, were demanding 
the expulsion of German residents 
from Iran, but Reza Shah refused to 
comply. However, the Anglo-Soviet 
invasion of Iran took place in August 
1941, with the declared aims of 
guaranteeing the security of supply 
lines to the USSR, securing Iranian 
oilfields and limiting German 
influence within Iran. 

The navies of Britain and Australia 
attacked from the Persian Gulf in the 
south, while Commonwealth forces 
invaded by land and air via Iraq. The 
Soviet Union invaded from the north, 
occupying Iran’s northern provinces. 
Six days after the invasion, which was 
followed by the Allied occupation of 
southern Iran, the British divisions 
- also known as the Iraq Command 
- were renamed the ‘Persia and Iraq 


Force’ (Paiforce). There were around 
200,000 Allied troops, backed up by 
aircraft, tanks and artillery. 

Reza Shah was unceremoniously 
deposed and forced into exile. The 
British, having themselves brought 
him to power, now deposed him, as 
he was considered a threat to their 
interests. He had no choice but to 
abdicate, but, even when he was on 
the ship taking him to South Africa, 
he thought he was going to India 
for a short period of exile. He was 
replaced by his son, Mohammad 
Reza Shah, who - until his own exile 
in 1979 - always remained aware 
that he had been put in power by a 
foreign power. 


1953 coup 


In March 1951, legislation proposed 
by the nationalist government of 
Mohammad Mossadegh led _ to 
the nationalisation of the AIOC, 
reversing the 1933 deal made 
between the Iranian and British 
authorities. Mossadegh’s attempt to 
audit AIOC documents and thereby 
limit the company’s control of Iran’s 
oil reserves had been unsuccessful 
and the Iranian parliament voted for 
nationalisation. 

Britain orchestrated a boycott of 
Iranian oil and used military force 
to seize control of the Abadan oil 
refinery - at the time one of the world’s 
largest. The UK’s post-war Labour 
prime minister, Clement Attlee, 
increased the economic boycott, 
and when the Tories won the 1951 
general election the new premier, 
Winston Churchill, collaborated with 
the USA under president Dwight D 
Eisenhower in the overthrow of the 
elected government in Tehran. 

According to Stephen Kinzer, in 
the book All the shah’s men, 


Kermit Roosevelt quickly seized 
control of the Iranian press by 
buying them off with bribes 
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and circulating anti-Mossadegh 
propaganda. He recruited allies 
among the Islamic clergy, and 
he convinced the shah _ that 
Mossadegh was a threat. The last 
step entailed a dramatic attempt 
to apprehend Mossadegh at his 
house in the middle of the night. 
But the coup failed. Mossadegh 
learned of it and fought back. 
The next morning, he announced 
victory over the radio. 


On August 15 1953 Mossadegh 
arrested dozens of pro-shah military 
men. Many of the top _ brass, 
including Fazlollah Zahedi, one of 
the main pro-shah generals, was 
forced into hiding, and the shah 
himself fled the country. 

However, Kermit Roosevelt (son 
of former US president Theodore 
and a senior figure in the CIA) did 
not give up, organising a second - 
successful - coup later that month 
in an operation code-named ‘Ajax’. 
On August 19, ‘rented’ crowds took 
to the streets, sponsored by the CIA 
- although it was only in 2013 that it 
admitted involvement. 

The clergy too played an active 
role in supporting the coup.* Some 
funding had been channelled via 
the pro-shah ayatollah, Seyyed 
Behbahani, who mobilised 
religious mobs. Ayatollah Abol- 
Ghasem Kashani - a former ally 
of Mossadegh, who by then had 
completely abandoned support for 
the nationalist prime minister in 
favour of the shah - also played a 
vital role. Mossadegh was deposed, 
spending the rest of his life under 
house arrest. 

A month after the coup, in 
September 1953, a US army colonel 
working for the CIA was sent to Iran 
to help create the country’s secret 
service. Later senior CIA officers 
were sent to Iran and trained the first 
generation of agents in the shah’s 
notorious secret service, Savak. In 
the same decade the US helped Iran 
start its nuclear programme - yes, 


Tehran acquired its first nuclear 
reactor and nuclear fuel thanks to 
the US. 


Pre-revolutionary 


Like his father, the second Pahlavi 
Shah, Mohammad Reza _ Pahlavi, 
was returned to power courtesy of a 
coup. However, by this time the US 
had replaced the UK as the world 
hegemon power and by the 1960s it 
was the US that was calling the shots, 
including in Iran. 

President John F Kennedy 
encouraged the shah to embark on 
the “White Revolution’ - also called 
the ‘Shah and People Revolution’! 
It was the culmination of reforms 
orchestrated by the US as part of a 
global strategy to encourage capitalist 
developments in client states. The 
shah hoped it would remove the 
influence of landowners and gain 
Support amongst peasants. However, 
while the most significant measure 
of the ‘revolution’ - land reforms - 
produced some independent farmers, 
in the absence of economic measures 
to support them, most peasants 
became landless labourers and were 
eventually forced to migrate to the 
shanty towns of major cities. 

Other ‘reforms’, such as allowing 
women the vote, were meaningless 
in a country where the absolute 
ruler virtually admitted that the two 
‘alternatives’ contesting elections 
were ““yes’ and ‘of course’ parties”. 

According to some historians, 
between 1969 and 1974 president 
Richard Nixon actively recruited 
the shah as an American puppet and 
proxy.” No doubt the two men had 
close relations and Iran bought large 
quantities of US military hardware in 
the 1970s. By 1977 Jimmy Carter was 
US president and, despite his rhetoric 
about ‘human rights’, he maintained 
close relations with the Iranian 
monarch. Visiting Tehran in the first 
year of his presidency, Carter toasted 
the shah and described Iran as “an 
island of stability” in the Middle East. 

By the time Carter began 


Fighting fund 
Four days to go 


ith, as I write, four days 
to go before the end of 
our February fighting fund, we 
still need £307 to reach that 
£2,000 monthly target. But I 
have to say that things are now 
looking much better than they 
did last week, when the running 
total stood at just £764! In 
other words, a fantastic £929 
has come our way over the last 
seven days. 

But the reality is that this 
improvement can be put down 
almost entirely to just one man 
- comrade SK, who donated no 
less than £558 in two separate 
contributions. As if his initial 
£230 wasn’t enough, a few days 
later he decided that we could 
do with another £328! What a 
comrade! 

Then there was JC, who 
played his part in helping to 
relieve my worries with his 
£100 bank transfer. Another who 
chipped in using that method 
was comrade DT (£10), while 
PM (£100) and GB (£25) came 
up with their usual monthly 
standing orders. Then there 
was LC, whose monthly £50 is 
donated via PayPal. 

Finally there was one more 
donation via PayPal - from 
French comrade CM, who 
contributed £86. In fact that was 
originally intended as his annual 
subscription, which was due for 











renewal, but when we emailed 
him to remind his that we’re 
still unable to print because of 
the pandemic, he insisted that 
he still wanted to pay his sub. 
He declined the offer of either 
a refund or his account being 
credited for when we resume 
printing. While he misses having 
a copy of the Weekly Worker in 
his hands, like so many other 
subscribers he is reading the 
paper every week online. 

But, like many others, I’m 
sure he’s wondering, ‘When 
am I actually going to have a 
paper copy once again?’ Well, 
as readers will know, with the 
stepping up of vaccinations in the 
UK, things are looking brighter, 
aren’t they? Our team is not yet 
in a position to come together 
either for producing the paper 
or collating the printed copy, but 
hopefully things will continue to 
improve and that might happen 
very soon. Watch this space and 
we ll keep you posted! 

But, in the meantime, we’re 
still looking for that extra £307 
before the end of the month. 
Fancy helping us out? @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 





taking notice of the protests and 
demonstrations, it was too late. In 
post-mortems of the events of 1978 
and 1979, political analysts have 
blamed the US security authorities 
for failing to recognise the extent of 
opposition to the shah. According to 
Gary Sick, who worked in the US 
National Security Council, there 
was an “astonishing lack of hard 
information” about events in Iran, 
particularly the opposition movement. 

That was despite the close 
cooperation between Savak and the 
CIA. The US ambassador in Iran 
would regularly reassure Carter’s 
secretary of state, Cyrus Vance, that 
there was nothing to worry about. In 
reality both he and the security forces 
- obsessed by a cold war ideology that 
only considered the left as the enemy 
- first understated the strength of the 
religious movement and then, when 
it became clear that it was impossible 
to keep the shah in power, tried to 
ensure a smooth transfer of power 
to Ruhollah Khomeini and his allies 
in order to prevent the left benefiting 
from the revolutionary situation. 

All this followed a_ bizarre 
intervention. Royalists and opponents 
of the Islamic Republic have peddled 
various conspiracy theories about 
general Robert MHuyser’s _ secret 
mission of January 1979. It 1s 
certainly true that Huyser’s main task 
was to encourage the shah to leave the 
country and to stop a potential military 
coup by generals loyal to him. 

Declassified US documents show 
that, 10 days after the shah’s departure 
from Iran in January 1979, Khomeini 
sent a message to Washington 
offering a deal: if Carter could use 
his influence on the military to clear 
the way for his takeover, Khomeini 
suggested, he would ‘calm the nation’ 
and stability could be restored. Both 
America’s interests and _ Iranian 
citizens would be protected.° 

Khomeini’s note to the president 
was declassified in 2016, but it was 
only in 2019, on the 40th anniversary 
of the Islamic revolution, that 
comments and analysis of it became 
well known - shedding more light 
on the Carter administration’s secret 
negotiations immediately after the 
shah’s flight. While Huyser’s main 
task was to stop pro-shah generals 
from organising a military coup, he 
had in fact given the generals the 
green light for such a coup, if the 
left was in a position to take power. 
The secret deal demonstrates that the 
US administration was more fearful 
of the progressive forces than of the 
Islamists - particularly the working 
class, whose strikes had paralysed the 
country. In the true tradition of US 
foreign intervention, not least during 
the cold war, it was considered better 
to ally with the Islamists against such 
secular and leftwing forces. 

The plan agreed between the 
Carter administration and Khomeini 
(via his secular advisors, including 
Sadegh Ghotbzadeh and Ebrahim 
Yazdi) was to organise a smooth 
transfer of power to Khomeini. 
What shattered those plans were the 
dramatic events of February 11-12, 
when the Iranian military declared 
itself neutral and effectively conceded 
power to Khomeini. 

By the way, while a lot has been 
written about the events after the 
Iranian revolution, including the 
‘student’ takeover of the US embassy 
in Tehran, what is rarely mentioned 
is the fact that the new Islamic state 
did its utmost to destroy historic CIA 
documents found in the embassy. 


1980s 


Most people are under the impression 
that US interventions in Iran ended in 
1979. Nothing could be further from 
the truth, 

As far as Iran’s new rulers were 
concerned, taking hostages in the US 
embassy (November 1979 to January 
1981) was part of a plan to consolidate 


the power of the new religious state 
and divert attention from its growing 
repressiveness. The hostages were 
released following a secret deal with 
the Republican presidential candidate, 
Ronald Reagan, prior to his defeat of 
the incumbent Democratic president, 
Jimmy Carter, in November 1980. 

This deal paved the way for 
another secret Iran-US agreement, 
known as Irangate, when US hostages 
taken by the pro-Iran Hezbollah in 
Lebanon were released as part of an 
elaborate deal. This was the ‘Iran- 
Contra affair’, when the US hostages 
were released in exchange for Israeli 
weapons, to help Iran fight its ‘anti- 
western’ war against Iraq. Iran paid 
for these weapons by depositing funds 
into Swiss bank accounts belonging 
to the Nicaraguan anti-Sandinista 
‘contras’, as well as by shipping oil 
to Israel. 

According to the Jaffe Institute 
for Strategic Studies at Tel Aviv 
University, Israel’s arms sales to 
Iran during this period totalled 
$500 million, including spare parts 
for US-made F-4 Phantom jets,’ and 
throughout 1981 and 1982 the Israelis 
reportedly set up Swiss bank accounts 
to handle the financial end of the 
deals. In addition to Israeli arms, 
according to the report of the US 
Congressional committee (November 
1987) investigating the Iran-Contra 
affair, “the sale of US arms to Iran 
through Israel began in the summer 
of 1985, after recetving the approval 
of president Reagan”. In November 
1985, 


asecond load of missiles was sold to 
Iran. The second sale provided the 
first funds that were diverted to the 
Nicaraguan Contras. To complete 
the diversion covertly, and without 
the knowledge of Congress... a 
company called the Stanford 
Technology Trading Group 
International [was established], 
which was commonly known as 
The Enterprise. Israel transferred 
$1 million to an Enterprise-owned, 
Secord-Hakim Lake Resources 
Swiss bank account for the second 
arms shipment. This account had 
previously been used only for 
Nicaraguan Contra business.* 


Senior Iranian clerics and_ state 
officials were directly involved. 
Khomeini is believed to have 
given his personal approval, while 
ayatollah Hashemi Rafsanjani and 
his immediate family were part of the 
intricate negotiations with the Reagan 
admunistration’s representatives, 
Oliver North and Robert Mcfarlane. 

At the end of the day, Iran’s clerics 
were completely discredited - they 
were said to be ‘fighting imperialism’, 
yet they struck a deal that benefited 
the US, Israel and the rightwing 
Nicaraguan contras! 


Neoliberal 
economics 


In the first quarter of the 20th century, 
military intervention and coups had 
secured Britain’s continued economic 
exploitation of Iran. By the 1990s, as 
far as the US global hegemon was 
concerned, Iran had to be incorporated 
into the global neoliberal capitalist 
order. For all its rhetoric and political 
slogans against the ‘west’, Iran’s 
Islamic Republic became very much 
part and parcel of modern global 
capital. 

On the country’s economy, the 
following paragraph from a report 
by the World Bank is a reasonable 
summary of the situation: 


Iranian authorities have adopted 
a comprehensive strategy 
encompassing market-based 
reforms, as_ reflected in the 
government’s 20-year vision 
document and the sixth five- 
year development plan for the 


2016-2021 period. The = sixth 
five-year development plan is 
comprised of three pillars: namely, 
the development of a resilient 
economy, progress in science and 
technology, and the promotion 
of cultural excellence. On the 
economic front the development 
plan envisages an annual economic 
growth rate of 8% and reforms 
of state-owned enterprises, the 
financial and banking sector, and 
the allocation and management 
of oil revenues among the main 
priorities of the government during 
the five-year period.’ 


Here we should pay attention to 
two factors: privatisation and the 
maximisation of profit for the sake of 
‘growth’ (plus the ending of welfare 
subsidies) - does it sound familiar? 
The consequences are well known. 
The ‘free market’ policies that have 
dominated the country’s economy 
started after the Iran-Iraq war. The then 
president, Rafsanjani, was advised 
solely by neoliberal economists, 
and subsequent governments have 
worked closely with the International 
Monetary Fund to implement its 
Structural Adjustment Program, 
privatisation and the reduction (and 
eventual abolition) of all subsidies. 


As Ismael WHosseinzadeh has 
written, 
The Rouhani administration’s 


blind faith in the perceived magic 
of free enterprise explains why 
the administration lacks some 
badly-needed macroeconomic 
objectives, guidelines or 
policies. It also explains why the 
administration has no_ control 
over the nation’s money supply, 
its foreign exchange market, its 
financial system and institutions, 
its exports and imports, and the 
like. The hands-off economic 
doctrine, which is tantamount to 
shirking duty, or responsibility, in 
the face of mounting economic 
problems, is justified under the 
guise of the ‘sanctity’ of private 
property and the ‘magic’ of free 
enterprise. Neglect of the public- 
sector programmes, both social 
services and developmental 
projects, is reflected in a drastic 
decline in the share of national 
budget that is allocated to such 
services and projects - from 22% 
of the national budget in 1991 to 
the currently less-than 10%.!° 


No need to explain how all this has 
exacerbated the gap between the rich 
and the poor, creating a disastrous 
background during the ravages of the 
Covid pandemic. In other words, the 
effects of imperialist and pro-capitalist 
interventions in the century since 
1921 have been more devastating on 
the Iranian people than those of all the 
military interventions and coups put 
together @ 
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Mission impossible 


Mariana Mazzucato Mission economy: a moonshot guide to changing capitalism 
Allen Lane, 2021, pp272, £20 


talian-American economist 

Mariana Mazzucato, who works 

and resides in London, has become 
a big name in what we might call 
‘centre-left’ (or even in mainstream) 
economic and political circles. 

Mazzucato was briefly an 
economic advisor to the Labour 
Party under Jeremy Corbyn and John 
McDonnell; she apparently ‘has the 
ear’ of radical Congress representative 
Alexandria Ocasio-Cortez; — she 
advised Democratic _ presidential 
hopeful Senator Elizabeth Warren and 
also Scottish nationalist leader Nicola 
Sturgeon. She was even accorded 
the title of “the world’s scariest 
economist” because her ideas were 
apparently really shaking things up 
among the great and good. According 
to The Times, “Admired by Bill Gates, 
consulted by governments, Mariana 
Mazzucato is the expert others argue 
with at their peril.””! 

However, whereas she appeared 
to start out as advisor to the left of 
the political spectrum, more recently 
she has become available to all. 
She quickly dropped her role with 
Corbyn. According to one reviewer of 
this new book, “Mazzucato quickly 
recognised that there was no real role 
as a Corbyn adviser and resigned after 
two months.” She told the Daily Mail: 
“The actual people pulling the strings 
were Seumas Milne and others. I felt 
like, well, if you want to do your own 
thing, do it. But don’t do it in my 
name.” The Mail commented: 


After this brief flirtation with the 
wrong sort of politician, she is keen 
to point out that she has worked 
closely with the Tories, advising 
Greg Clark, among others, on 
his industrial strategy when he 
occupied the constantly changing 
role of Business Secretary.’ 


Mazzucato now advises governments 
and institutions internationally’? and 
appears on various headline forums 
and seminars. The World Health 
Organisation appointed her chief 
of its Council on the Economics of 
Health for All in 2020. Indeed, she 
recently praised the appointment of 
(unelected) former European Central 
Bank chief Mario Draghi as Italy’s 
prime minister - presumably because 
he is going to save Italy’s economy. 
Not so scary after all, then.* 

In this latest book, Mazzucato 
continues her previous main argument 
that the public sector should lead the 
way in modern economies: 


Instead of acting as investors 
of first resort, far too many 
governments have become passive 
lenders of last resort,° addressing 
problems only after they arise. 
But, as we should have 
learned during the post-2008 
great recession, it costs far 
more to bail out national 
economies during a crisis 
than it does to maintain 
a proactive approach to 
public investment. 


Rightly, she points out that “the 
more we subscribe to the myth 
of private-sector superiority, 
the worse off we will be in the 
face of future crises”. The role 
of public-funded innovation 
and publicly owned research and 
development has been deliberately 
downplayed by the mainstream. 
And yet it was publicly funded 
research that led to the speedy rollout 


of vaccines for the Covid pandemic’ 
and it was the publicly owned and run 
health services that provided the best 
response in reducing deaths from the 
pandemic. 

Mazzucato rightly wants to 
restore and proclaim the “narrative 
of government as a source of value 
creation’ - although, as I have argued, 
government does not create value (as 
profit for capital), but use values (for 
society). This is a distinction that 
Mazzucato does not recognise, but 
capitalists do. She notes, for example, 
that an Obama administration loan 
was crucial to the success of Tesla, 
and that a 1980s BBC computer 
literacy program led to the founding 
of a leading software development 
firm and the creation of a low-cost 
computer used in classrooms around 
the world. 


Partnership? 


But, above all, in this book she aims 
to promote the model of the Apollo 
Space mission to the moon as the way 
forward to develop innovations and 
diffuse them across the economy - 
what she calls a “mission-oriented” 


approach. 
As she puts it, 
The Apollo programme 
demonstrated how a _ clearly 
defined outcome can _ drive 


organisational change at all levels, 
through miulti-sector — public- 
private collaboration, mission- 
oriented procurement contracts, 
and state-driven imnovation and 
risk-taking. | Moreover, such 
ventures tend to create spillovers 
- software, camera phones, baby 
formula - that have far-reaching 
benefits. 


And what this model shows, she 
claims, is that “landing a man on the 
moon required both an extremely 
capable public sector and a purpose- 
driven partnership with the private 
sector’. 

And such “a _ purpose-driven 
partnership” is what modem 
capitalism needs: “Moonshots must 
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be understood not as siloed big 
endeavours - perhaps the pet project 
of a minister - but rather as bold 
societal goals which can be achieved 
by collaboration on a large scale 
between public and private entities.” 
Apparently, we need “a bold portfolio 
approach, a redesigning of tools like 
procurement and a proper economic 
theory to confront the directionality 
of growth head on” - whatever 
“confronting the directionality of 
growth” means. 

Mazzucato recognises that so- 
called public-private partnerships in 
the past have often not turned out in 
the public interest. She writes that we 
must not 


repeat the failures associated with 
today’s digital economy, which 
emerged in its current form after 
the state provided the technological 
foundation and then neglected to 
regulate what was built on it.’ As 
a result, a few dominant big tech 
firms have ushered in a new age 
of algorithmic value extraction," 
benefiting the few at the expense 
of the many. 


Instead, we must “capture a common 
vision across civil society, business, 
and public institutions”."! 

She argues that public-private 
partnerships have focused on 
‘derisking’ investment through 
guarantees, subsidies and assistance. 
Instead, they should emphasise 
sharing both risks and _ rewards. 
So governments and _ capitalist 
companies are to share the risks and 
then share out the rewards - that idea 
shows the difficulty inherent in the 
mission approach. The mission for 
overcoming the Covid pandemic has 
already shown which sector has taken 
the risks and which will gain the 
rewards - as did the Apollo mission. 

Mazzucato reckons that a 
fundamental reappraisal of the role 
of the public sector is required that 
goes beyond the traditional “market 
failure’ framework derived from 
neoclassical welfare economics to 
a ‘market co-creating’ and ‘market- 
shaping’ role. “It is not about fixing 
markets but creating markets”. 

But should the mission of 
government be to ‘create markets’ 
or ‘shape markets’? Is it really 
possible under capitalism that the 
public sector will be allowed to take 
the lead in investment for social 
purpose over investment for profit? 
Is it really possible that a ‘common 


After a brief alignment with 
Jeremy Corbyn she can now 
be found advising Greg 


Clark and the Tories 


vision’ can be ‘captured’ between big 
business in its drive for profits for its 
shareholders and governments which 
may have different objectives? Can 
climate change and global warming 
be reversed, while the fossil fuel 
industry remains untouched by 
governments? Can rising inequality 
be reversed through some _ public- 
private ‘common vision’? Can 
technological unemployment be 
avoided when the big tech companies 
apply robots and artificial intelligence 
to replace human labour? Can a 
mission ‘moonshot’ approach based 
on partnership with big business and 
‘creating markets’ really succeed, 
given the social structure of modern 
capitalism? When you pose these 
questions, I think the answer becomes 
clear. 

Indeed, some of the mission- 
approach schemes that Mazzucato 
cites in her book have been just as 
unsuccessful as previous ‘public- 
private’ partnerships. She advised 
Germany’s Energiewende (energy 
transition to renewables), which has 
failed to deliver any better than others 
in reducing carbon emissions. She 
advised the Scottish National Party 
on launching its Scottish National 
Investment Bank. Within two months, 
the SNP government cut its funding 
from £241 million to £205 million - a 
pathetic amount to start with. When 
Labour under Corbyn first proposed 
such an SNIB, it was to be capitalised 
with £20 billion! And as for Boris 
Johnson’s ‘Operation Moonshot’ for 
mass test and tracing, say no more. 

And how are these missions to be 
democratically controlled to achieve 
‘a common vision’? Mazzucato 
says it will mean “involving citizens 
in solving societal challenges and 
creating wide civic excitement about 
the power of collective innovation”. 
Wading through this jargon, she 
seems to be saying that policymakers, 
researchers (like herself) and 
businesses will get together and listen 
to ‘citizens’ somehow, and out of this 
will come a widely approved set of 
‘missions’ for innovation. 

Mazzucato sums it all up in this 
way: “Mission Economy _ offers 
a path to rejuvenate the state and 
thereby mend capitalism, rather than 
end it.” In my view, that is a mission 
impossible @ 

Michael Roberts 


Michael Roberts blogs at 
thenextrecession.wordpress.com 
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What we 
fight for 


M@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

M@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


— Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we Seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


— Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question—-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


@ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

M@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


= Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


M Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


M@ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


—H Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


— Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


M Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Myths of 1945 
still serve both 


wings of 
Labourism 





Hollow man for hollow times 


Much hyped though it was, the ‘new chapter’ speech was a ‘painting by numbers’ exercise 1n political 
platitudes, writes James Harvey 


eir Starmer’s February 18 
HK recs tells us a great deal - 
both about the nature of the 

Labour leadership and the current state 
of politics in Britain more generally.' 
The widely trailed “A new chapter for 
Britain’ speech was billed as a “reset” 
for his leadership and a much-needed 
opportunity for “the sensible radical” 
to make up the ground recently lost to 
the Tories.” The success of the Johnson 
government’s vaccine strategy, the 
continuing Tory lead in the opinion 
polls and media mutterings about 
Starmer’s ineffective opposition 
added to the pressure on him to come 
up with something to turn the tide. 

For the connoisseur of political 
cliché, Starmer’s speech did not 
disappoint. From the title of the 
speech - a ‘new chapter’ - through 
to the obligatory references to the 
“mood of 1945” and the need for a 
“new partnership between government 
and business”, these were painting 
by numbers political platitudes of 
the worst kind.* It was a triumph of 
bad style over even worse substance. 
Despite the hopes of his supporters 
that we would, at last, hear Sir Keir’s 
‘big idea’ to tackle Britain’s social and 
economic problems, all we got were 
limited suggestions about “backing 
a new generation of entrepreneurs” 
through business _ start-up loans, 
together with a proposal for a recovery 
bond and national infrastructure bank.’ 
Both in the context of the serious 
crisis facing British capitalism and the 
public finances, and in comparison 
with the radical way that the Johnson 
government has abandoned neo-liberal 
economic orthodoxy to deal with the 
pandemic, this is pretty weak stuff - 
even compared to the very low bar set 
by previous Labour leaders.° 

So do we just dismiss the speech as 
a timid and rather tired Keynesianism, 
simply continuing Starmer’s policy 
of trailing behind Boris Johnson, and 
echoing the Tories ‘in the national 
interest’? For Starmer the speech is an 
important part of his electoral strategy 
to establish his position as a safe pair 
of hands, who can “secure, protect 
and rebuild’ and demonstrate to the 
capitalist class that the nightmare of 
Corbynism has truly passed.’ Under 
Starmer, he is saying, Labour can 
be trusted once more not to upset 
the status quo. Thus, in the context 
of those specific electoral aims, this 
‘reset’ speech makes some sense, even 
if 1t is exceptionally pedestrian in style 
and content. 


Capitalist needs 


For many on the left, Starmer is 
simply a Tony Blair mark two.® A 
close examination of the speech does 
indeed show many textual and stylistic 
similarities between the ‘Third 
way’ and Starmer’s ‘New chapter’. 
While there are quite significant and 
clearly recognisable differences in 
the political and social context of 
the 1990s compared to today, both 
Blair and Starmer perform a similar 
historical function - as Labour leader 
in bourgeois politics. 

This pomts up a_ basic 
contradiction that has existed since 





Take off the outer wrapping and what do you see? 


the working class developed mass 
political organisations and was able 
to secure democratic rights from 
the late 19th century in the major 
capitalist societies. Capitalism needed 
to variously mobilise and manage 
the proletariat as a mass electorate. 
Manufacturing consent and 
developing legitimacy were essential 
methods of bourgeois rule, and helped 
to construct the outer ramparts of the 
capitalist state. These processes might 
take the form of material concessions 
and reforms, such as pensions and 
unemployment benefit, but mass 
politics also required ideological 
mobilisation that went beyond mere 
‘pork barrel’ politics and meeting the 
immediate demands of the working 
class.’ 

Historically, the organisations of 
the working class played an important 
role in this process of mobilisation and 
legitimation. Through incorporation 
and accommodation, the leadership 
and the organisations of the working 
class were drawn into this system for 
defending capitalist power. In Britain, 
the history of the Labour Party as a 
bourgeois workers’ party and a party 
of government since May 1915 shows 
how this process occurred and the 
ways in which its leaders acted as the 
“labour lieutenants of capital’, to use 
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De Leon’s memorable phrase, within 
the working class movement.'? The 
Labour government of 1945-51 is the 
locus classicus both of this process 
and in the way it continues to act as 
a model for the politics of both the 
Labour right and the Labour left. 

World War II - the ‘People’s War’ 
- has become a major element in the 
official ideology of British capitalism. 
Labour has drawn on that mythology 
and used the post-war Attlee 
government and the development of 
the welfare state to place the party 
centre-stage in the heroic national 
story. This has become a _ potent 
narrative, partly because it legitimises 
Labour as a party of government, 
but largely because it is an ‘inspiring 
vision’ of what Labour can achieve, 
given the chance. The history of 
capitalism internationally throughout 
the 20th century shows that bourgeois 
politics generally requires such 
convincing and inspiring narratives, 
which appeal to the masses, in order 
to function. The result is a seemingly 
endless cycle of new ‘big ideas’, 
emphasising stability and tradition on 
the conservative right or change and 
progress on the left. 

Given these dynamics. of 
bourgeois electoral politics, we 
can see why Starmer needs to drum 
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up support for his promised ‘new 
chapter for Britain’ by drawing, like 
Corbyn and Blair in their various 
ways before him, on the Labourist 
mythology of 1945 and its rhetoric 
of the New Jerusalem. But we have 
heard it all before. However, when 
we listened to it first time around, 
frankly the story seemed much 
more relevant and more convincing. 
Now, coming from the mouth of 
Keir Starmer today, in a period 
when capitalism is unable to offer 
the same level of concessions as 
during the golden age of the post- 
war boom, it all seems rather dog- 
eared and out-of-time. 


Jaded 


Who can now believe in Starmer’s 
jaded rhetoric? Certainly not a deeply 
cynical and disillusioned electorate. 
Who can blame them when neither the 
Labour right nor the Labour left can 
offer the working class anything like a 
real programme or a strategy to tackle 
the immediate crisis in Britain, let 
alone a real transformation of society. 

The objective function of social 
democracy in capitalist politics 
remains what it has been since the 
early 20th century: namely, to be 
a safe ‘second eleven’, which can 
help maintain the status quo by 


To 


diverting working class militancy 
into manageable parliamentary 
channels. However, in this current 
period Starmer represents the fag-end 
of Labourism - reformism without 
reforms. The ideological and political 
exhaustion of this form of Labourism 
is exemplified by the nonentities 
who make up the current shadow 
cabinet and the intellectual paucity 
of the ‘opposition’ they present to the 
Johnson government. 

Despite the serious _ political 
and economic crises facing British 
capitalism and the British state, the 
ruling class is not threatened by a 
serious political challenge from the 
labour movement. It does not need to 
bother with a developed ideological 
defence or counter-response to 
Starmer, because it feels no serious 
threat to its position.'’ Faced with 
such an opposition, even a charlatan 
and political lightweight like Boris 
Johnson can bestride the parliamentary 
scene and remain unchallenged, save 
some rightwing grumbling from his 
own back bench. 

Subjectively, members of the 
shadow cabinet seem to have little 
real purpose beyond the election 
of a Labour government and _ the 
furthering of their own individual 
ministerial ambitions. Consequently, 
their ‘politics’ amount to little more 
than forgettable soundbites, spin 
and marketing to ‘sell’ their party 
electorally. Put simply, this is all there 
is to Starmer. He is a hollow man for 
hollow times @ 
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